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THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
RAND BAL D’OPERA (the Second and Last this 


season), Monday, February 25th.—The public is respectfully informed that, in 
compliance with wishes expressed by many of the visitors to the Bal d'Opera (the 
most successful ever given in London) which took place on the 20th of December, a 
SECOND and LAST BAL D'OPERA (this season) will be given on Monday, 
February 25th. 

In the course of the evening the “ New Grand Masquerade Quadrille,” com- 
posed by M. Riviere (first time of performance); the grand galop, ‘‘ The Alham- 
bra,” arranged by M. Riviere; and the country dance, ‘Sir Roger de Cuveriey,” 
will be danced by 150 choregraphic artists, engaged expressly for this occasion. 
Band of 100 performers. Principal cornet-a-pistons, Mr. . Conductor, M. 
RIVIERE, from the Alhambra Palace (by permission of F. Strange, Esq. ). 

Doors open at Half-past Nine o'clock; Dancing to commence at Ten. 

Ball Tickets, Half-a-Guinea, Dress Circle, 5s.; Gallery Stalls, 4s.; Gallery, 2s. 
Private Boxes, from Four Guineas. Tickets and Places may be obtained of Mr 
Nugent, at the Box Office of the Theatre which is open Daily from Ten till Five. 


MISS FANNY POOLE 


Has the honour to announce that she will give her 
FIRST CONCERT 
On THURSDAY EVENING, February 28, 1867, 


AT THE 
PIMLICO ROOMS, WARWICK STREET, Sours Bexeravia, 
When she will be assisted by the following distinguished Artistes :— 
Soprani: Madame WEISS and MISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON. 
Contralto: Miss FANNY POOLE. 
Tenori: Mr. W. HARRISON (of = ae Opera), Mr. CARTER, and 
r. . 


Alto: Mr. HENRY ASHTON. 
Basso: Signor CIABATTA. 
Pianoforte: Miss KATHLEEN RYAN and Miss LEWIS. 
Harp: Miss L. V. TRUST. 
Accompanists:; Mr. W. H, HOLMES and Mr. 8S, J. NOBLE. 





Sofa Stalls, 3s.; Reserved Seats, 2s.; Admission, 1s. 
Doors open at,Half-z ast Seven; to commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
Tickets to be had at Mr. Scappine’s Library, Belgrave Road. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Miss Edmonds, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, Signor Foli. Solo Pianoforte, Madame Schumann. Conductor Mr. 
Manns. Programme will —— Schumann's Symphony in D minor, Beethoven's 
Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, Mendelssohn's “‘ Hebrides ” Overture (by desire), & 
; —— Half-a crown. Guinea Season Tickets free. Reserved Seats, Hi 
rown extra, 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON has the honour to 
announce that her SECOND BENEFIT will take place at the RoraL 
Gatvery oF ILLusraation (14, Regent Street, Waterloo Place), on Saturday Even- 
ing, March 2nd, to commence at Eight o'clock ; when will be performed Miss Vircinta 
Gapaigt's Operetta, “ WIDOWS BEWITCHED.” To conclude with Offenbach's 
Duologue, as performed before their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, &c,, &c., “* HAPPY RESULT “by Miss Robertine 
Henderson and Mr. T. Whiffin, Pianoforte, Mr. Sidney Naylor. Fauteuils, 10s. 
6d. ; Dress Stalls, 7s, 6d. and 5s, ; Reserved Seats, 3s,; Unreserved Seats, 2s, Stalls 
can be secured at the Gallery, and at Miss Robertine Henderson's, 19, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street. 


EB. 27.—Mr. RANSFORD’S ANNUAL ENGLISH 
CONCERT 
Abeer Feb. 27, 





c. 
alf-a- 








Stalls, 58.; Baleony, 3s. ; 
Mr. Austin's Ticket Office, 28, 
and Ransrorp & Son, 2, Princes Street, 


Ico! 
Stalls and Tickets to be had at 
; Kerrn, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; 
xford Circus. 


(‘HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 
eteg ne, t bag rng se Boon ng nagging 
ern chen oneerts, Lectures, tin — 

Apply to Mr. Fisu, at the Rooms, , ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 








PAGANINI REDIVIVUS. 


ONCERT SPECULATORS and Secretaries of Soeieties 
can have PROGRAMMES, OPINIONS OF PRESS, PROFESSIONAL 
TESTIMONIALS, and MUSICAL REPERTOIRE, Gratis and Post-free; as also 
PHOTOGRAPHS of PAGANINI REDIVIVUS, in propria persona (as he appeared 
at the Ulster Hall Concerts, Belfast, and at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin). In for- 
warding address, direct thus: “ Paganini Redivivus, 2, Northumberland Court, 
Charing Cross, London ”—which will obviate mistakes and avoid delay.—See Are, 
Orchestra, Sporting News, &c., &c. 


PAGANINI REDIVIVUS IN BELFAST. 


HE following official statistics of attendance, during FOUR 

ENGAGEMENTS at the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, have been 

kindly forwarded to Pacasm Repivives by the Secretary of the Ulster Hall Com- 

pany :— 
First Engagement, Nov. 12th, 1866.—1545 Persons. 

“The announcement of the appearance of Paganini Redivivus at the concert 

a a “> effect of filling the hall in every part."—Northern Whig, Tuesday, 
ov. 13th, 1866. 


Second Engagement, Nov. 19th, 1866,—1949 Persons. 
“ Yesterday evening one of the largest audiences ever assembled at these concerts— 
even the orchestra being crowded—assembled to hear the popular favourite Paganini 
Redivivus.”—Mews Letter, Tuesday, Nov. 20th, 1866. 


Third Engagement, Jan. 28th, 1867.—1959 Persons. 

* One of the largest audiences the Ulster Hall has contained this season assembled 
last night to Jisten to the renowned violinist, Paganini Redivivus; the hall in every 
_ > pg cemaeaaaatrad area, and even orchestra."—Northern Whig, Tuesday 

an. 29th. 
Fourth Engagement, Feb. 4th, 1867.—2058 Persons. 

* Last evening, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, the Ulster Hall 
was densely crowded in every part."—Belfast News Letter, Tuesday, Feb. 6th, 1867. 

“ Yesterday Paganini Redivivus made his last appearance at the present time to 
an audience in every respect as and as di trative in their admiration as 
any which have hitherto enjoyed this artist's performances. The hall in all parts 
was filled to overflowing.”—Northern Whig, Tuesday, Feb. 5th, 1867. 


Fifth and Sixth Engagements early in April. 


PAGANINI REDIVIVUS’ SECOND ENGAGEMENT IN 
LIMERICK. 

“On last evening the theatre was opened with the first of Mr. Keller's grand 
concerts, and certainly not for a long time did we see it occupied by such a fashion- 
able audience, both boxes, reserved seats, pit, and gallery being crowded to excess. 
—Limerick Chronicle, Feb, 12th, 1867. 


PAGANINI REDIVIVUS’ FIRST ENGAGEMENT IN 
CLONMEL. al 
“ As was expected, a numerous and most fashionable assemblage was present 
Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute last night. All the leading families of the neigh- 
bourhood were present, and the appearance the room presented was of the most 
brilliant description. From the lowest tier of the reserved seats to the highest place 
in the gallery the room was crowded to excess. Paganini Redivivus, who appeared 
for the first time before a Clonmel audience, had scarcely entered &c. &c.—Clonmed 
Chronicle, Feb. 16th. 


PAGANINI REDIVIVUS' FIRST ENGAGEMENT AT 
WATERFORD. 

















“ The concert of Saturday evening, at the Town Hall, was attended by a numerous 
extra 


and most fashionable audience. The gallery was so crowded that many had to take 
refuge in the second seats, while the reserved stalls were so well packed that 
chairs had in many cases to be brought into requisition. — Waterford News, Feb. 20th. 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES OF SOCIETIES IN 
SCOTLAND. 
i Redivivas will make his first appearance at the Saturday Evening Cone 
certs, Glasgow, next Saturday, March 2nd, 1867. 


PERMANENT LONDON ADDRESS. 
Paganini Redivivas, 2, Northumberland Court, Charing Cross. (Note. )—All 
letters should be strictly addressed as above, to avoid mistakes. When absent 
town Paganini Redivivus receives all communications within 12 or 24 hours of 


lelivery. 


USICAL WORLD.— WANTED immediately, the 
Volumes or Numbers for the Year 1859. Address, stating price required, to 
. FREDERICK May, Advertising Agent, 9, King Street, St. James's, 5.We 
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Mrs. CUNINGHAM BOOSEY 
18 


IN TOWN FOR THE SEASON. 
All communications respecting 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
To be addressed to her, care of BOOSEY & Co., Holles Street. 


M& DAVID LAMBERT will sing “SHE NEVER 


CAN BE MINE” (composed expressly for him by Mr. ALLEw Swarra), at 
Houghton-le-Spring, Feb. 25th; and at all his concert engagements during the 
ensuing season. 


\7R. DAVID LAMBERT will sing Mr. Witrorp 
a Moroan’s new and highly successful song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN 
A BOY,” at Houghton-le-Spring, Feb. 25th, 











CHARLES LYALL, Tenor, 
8, RATHBONE PLACE, W. 


M& HENRY HAIGH will terminate his Concert Tour 


in Scotland on the 26th. 
51, West Regent Street, Glasgow—town address after the 26th. 





‘HE AZTECS._SENOR and SENORA NUNEZ 

who were married, in the presence of the Registrar-General and Family, &., 
on Monday, the 7th day of January, 1867, in the parish of St, George, Hanover 
Square, and were afterwards entertained at a Wedding Breakfast at Willis’s Roouns, 
at which were present several of the nobiiity and other distinguished personages, had 
the honour of appearing before Her Majesty, the late Prince Consort, the Prince of 
Wales, and the other Members of the Royal Family, at Buckingham Palace, on the 
4th day of July, 1853. The gratification they imparted to the Royal Party was re- 
warded by several Presents, and a Cheque on Messrs, Coutts and Co. for a Munificent 
Sum. Since 1853 they have appeared before the Emperor Napoleon and Imperial 
Family at the Tuileries ; the Emperor and Imperial Family of Austria ; the Emperor 
and Imperial Family of Russia; the Kings and Queens of Prussia, Bavaria, Hulland, 
Hanover and Denmark; King of Belgium; Count de Flandre; Duchess of Brabant, 
and a million visitors. Maximo and Bartoua were the guest of President Fillmore 
and family at the White House at Washington, on the 11th day of June, 1852 ; and 
afterwards were presented to all the Members of the American Senate and House of 
Representatives. The mystery connected with their History, their Origin, and their 
Tribe, is as great a puzzle as ever to the scientific men of Europe and America. They 
are unlike anything yet seen, and, as Professor Owen says, ‘cannot fail to surprise 
and gratify all beholders.” The Aztecs, Maximo and BerTota, will receive visitors, 
for a short time only, prior to their departure fur Italy, at THE HANOVER 
SQUARE ROOMS. Commencing this day, 23rd day of February, 1867. Grand 
Fashionable Receptions (Morning), Daily from 1 till 3, Entrance, 5s.; Children, 
2s. 6d. Evening Receptions, from 3 till 5. Entrance, 2s. 6d.; Children 1s, 6d. 
Photographs of the Aztecs, in their Wedding and other Dresses, 1s. each; Histories, 1s 


R. TRELAWNY COBHAM’S CONCERT, ar tHe 
Vestry Hatit, Cuetsga, March 4th. Artistes: Mesdames Rose Hersee, 
Louisa Van Noorden, Ida Gillies, Grace Lindo, and Berger Lascelles; Messrs. 
Ciabatta, Renwick, Fred, Penna, Trelawny Cobham, and W. Harrison. Instrumen- 
tal—Mr. Aquilar, Mr. Henry Holmes, Miss Kathleen Ryan, Miss Grace Aquilar, 
Mr. C. J. Hargitt, and Mr. Francesco Berger. 


O VIOLINISTS.—A First-rate Peter Guarnerivs, 
pronounced by the highest authorities in the matter to be his masterpiece, 
wonderfully preserved, unusually fine wood, extremely noble tone, is, on account of 
the deatn of its proprietor, TO BE SOLD. A high price is demanded. To be seen 
every Tuesday and Friday, from Twelve till One o'clock, at Herr EnGet's, 31, 
Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


] fygnenapermy PAREPA having concluded her engage- 


ment with Mr. Bateman was immediately engaged for six weeks’ Concerts 
and Oratorios, in New York, and a starring engagement for six nights, to sing in 
Italian Opera, at the Academy of Music, (New Theatre) which opens in March. 


ADAME HAIGH-DYER, with Mz. HENRY 


HAIGH will sing “ THE CREATION,” at Hull, Good Friday. 


?-_— KATHLEEN RYAN will play Ascuen’s admired 
Transcription of “ALICE, WHERE ART TOU?” (by desire), at the 
Pimlico Rooms, South Belgravia, on the 28th inst. 


ISS KATHLEEN RYAN and Miss GRACE 
AGUILAR will play Osporne’s Grand Duo for Two Pianos, ‘LES 
HUGUENOTS,” at Mr. Trelawny Cobham’s Concert, Chelsea, March 4th. 


ISS JULIA ELTON will sing Benzpicr’s popular 


song, “ROCK ME TO SLEEP," at Gloucester, Feb. 27th; and Newport 
(Monmouthshire), Feb. 28th. 


MS ROSE HERSEE will sing Benepict’s Variations 
on “THE CARNAVAL DE VENISE,” at Poplar, Feb. 25th; Cheisea, 
poner 7g Walworth, March 5th; Croydon, 14th.—2, Crescent Place, Burton Cres- 
cent, W.C. 


Af DLLE. BAUERMEISTER, Mr. TOM HOHLER, 


aud Mr. SANTLEY will sing Ranpgeccer'’s popular Trio, “I NAVI- 
GANTI” (* The Mariners"), at the Liverpool Philharmonic Society's Concert. 


MOLLE. RITA FAVANTI has returned to Town from 

_ her Tour in Ireland, and is re-engaged for the Autumn. All communications 

poet a — nema moans to be addressed to her at Messrs. Duncan 
and Co.'s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, R t Street; 

28, Abingdon Villas, Kensington. art preeeegen gr 


\f 8. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his new song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY," at Hull, March 5th, and at all 
engagements during the ensuing season. 



































R. HENRY HAIGH will sing Baure’s admired song, 
“SI TU SAVAIS" (‘ Didst thou but know"), at Dalry, Feb. 26th. 


\V R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing Mr. Brvratn’s 
admired song, “THE ORPHAN'S TEAR,” at the Beethoven Rooms, 
March 8th. 


R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing “THE 
MESSAGE,” and “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Faversham, Feb. 








28th. 


R. EMILE BERGER will play his admired Tran- 
scriptions of ** FLORA MACDONALD'S LAMENT " and “ KENMURE'S 
ON AND AWA,” at Glasgow, Feb. 25th; and Dalry, 26th. 








R. WINN will sing Mr. Witrorp Moreay’s new song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY," at Canterbury, March 4th, 


R. PATEY will sing “THE MESSAGE FROM 
THE DEEP” (composed expressly for him by Mr, Emits Berces), at St. 
James's Hall, Feb. 27th. 


R. CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 


Princess's Theatre) begs to announce his removal to No. 199, Euston Road, 
N.W., where he is prepared to resume his instruction in VOCAL MUSIC, and give 
finishing lessons to professivnal pupils in the Art of Singing for the Stage. 


M3; KING HALL having completed his studies at the 

Royal Academy of Music, under the superintendence of the most eminent 
masters, requests that all communications, respecting Lessons on the Pianoforte, 
Harmony, and Composition, also engagements for Concerts and Soirées, be sent to 
his residence, No. 199, Euston Road, N.W. 


ASTER MUNDAY will play Mr. G. B. Atten’s 


popular *GALOP FURIEUX,” every evening during his Provincial Tour 
in February, 


\ ONSIEUR VIVIEN, Solo Violinist, from the “ Concerts 
| Populaire” of M. Pasdeloup, Paris, begs to announce his arrival in London. 
For engagements for Concerts, Soirées, &c., address 3, Chappell Place, Grosvenor 
Square, or to the care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


EW SONG by M. JANE RONNIGER—“ GOOD 
NIGHT, BELOVED.” Words by Loxarsiiow. 


LamsBorn Cook, Appison, & Co., 62 and 63, New Bond Street, W. 


N ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s NEW VOCAL 

MUsIC.—A SIGH WENT FLOATING ON THE BREEZE. Song 3s. 
Free for 19 stamps. Sung by Miss Louisa Pyne. “ Well suited to the voice and 
style of Miss Louisa Pyne, for whom it was composed.”—Globe, Feb. 18, 


ONNIE KATIE. Song. By FRANZ ABT. 

2s. 6d. Free for 16 stamps, “He has written so much music expressly for 

the English public, and it is so English in style and character, that his name has 

become, as it were, a ‘household word’ among us. His ‘ Bonnie Katie’ is simple, 
natural, and expressive.”"—Globe, Feb, 18. 


grb ME THAT SONG AGAIN. By GUGLIELMO. 























Sung with continued success by Mr. W. H. Cummings. 3s.; free for 19 stamps. 
+ . Ithas a good deal of Italian grace and smoothness.”—Globe, Feb. 18. 


London’: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W. May be had everywhere, 
NEW BRILLIANT PIECE by JULES BRISSAC. 


Fantaisie sur la Melodie Ecossaise, 
“YE BANKS AND BRAES.” 


“ Often as this exquisite melody has been made the theme upon which the writers 
of fantasia, pot pourri, caprice, olla podrida, &c., have built their elaborate edifices, 
it may safely be asserted that it has never been more judiciously nor more delicately 
handled than by M. Jules Brissac, who seems to approach the old Scotch ditty so 
affectionately, so naturally too, that, did we not know to the contrary, we should 
assuredly believe that he was ‘native and to the manner born,” and that his luve fur 
Scotch minstrelsy had been imbibed at a very early age, along with, say, a predilec- 
tion for the Savoury properties of Auld Reekie. Let this be as it may, M. Brissac’s 








R. D. WHITEHEAD will sing Witrorp Moreay’s 


I new and successful song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” ‘ 
Lvexr¢, at the Town Hall, Neweastle-on-Tyne. ‘ sioalia tt 





E Ecossaise ” is one of his very best, and will prove, or we are much mis- 
taken, one of bis most successful, too."—Queen, Dec. 22nd, 1866, 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Souorr & €o., 159, Regent Street. 








Feb. 23, 1867.] 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
_ (From the “ Pall Mall Gazette.”) 

Under any circumstances no excuse would be necessary for our 
returning to these admirable entertainments. ‘There are, however, 
exceptional reasons for speaking of them at the present time. Not 
only are the programmes becoming more and more interesting, 
but the post of first violin is now held, and will be held until 
the end of next month, by Herr Joseph Joachim, the greatest 
living performer on the instrument. Many amateurs among us 
can aT oneuias the astonishment created at one of thé Philhar- 
monic Concerts, as far back as 1844, by a boy of thirteen, in the 
violin concerto of Beethoven. This boy had been recommended 
to Mr. Sterndale Bennett, then a Philharmonic director, by no 
less an authority than Mendelssohn, in a letter full of the warmest 
eulogies, and terminating as follows:—‘ Although he is scarcely 
more than twelve years of age, I look upon him as one of my most 
intimate and dearest friends,” or words to that effect. There is no 
betraying of confidence in citing this, inasmuch as the letter has 
been unreservedly communicated. Of all artists whom we know, 
Herr Joachim is the one who most entirely forgets himself in 
the music he has to play. It is never Joachim, but always the 
author, be that author, J. S. Bach or Beethoven (his special 
favourites), Haydn or Mozart, Spohr or Mendelssohn, Tartini, 
Viotti, or Paganini, with all of whose works he is thoroughly 
familiar. So little does this model artist obtrude his own in- 
oe that it is not until his performance has come to an end 
that the thought strikes us how wonderful it has been. Even in 
the midst of the overwhelming plaudits that so frequently greet 
him after one of his marvellous feats, he seems to think, if we may 
judge by his manner, that Joachim himself has really no claim to 
applause, and that the composer—for Herr Joachim rarely attempts 
in public the works of living masters, unless they be his own— 
should come out of the grave and take what is solely his due. 
But the sobriety and modesty of his play are by no means the only 
fine qualities of Herr Joachim. As a virtuoso he stands apart from 
his ro His mechanism is prodigious, and lends itself 
to every difficulty with ease, whether it be in a study by Paganini, 
a fantasia by Ernst, a fugue by J. S. Bach (perhaps the most 
trying of all), a presto by Mendelssohn, or a ‘ posthumous” 
quartet by Beethoven. Each comes to him readily ; and such con- 
summate mastery does-he possess that we can scarcely believe that 
what he is playing is not the easiest thing in the world. His 
repose is as remarkable and as naturally sustained as when he is 
engaged on an adagio by Haydn or Mozart, which, though calling 
largely upon the expressive powers, must from the point of view of 
mere mechanism be to such an artist mere diversion. Nor is there 
any weak point in his mechanism. As J. B. Cramer said of 
Dreyschoek, and a contemporary the other day of Arabella 
Goddard, Herr Joachim ‘has no left hand.” He has, however, 
two right hands; and the graceful and splendid sweep of the 
“bow” over the strings can only be compared with the extra- 
ordinary skill and tenacity with which the strings are pressed into 
utterance of the notes. His double-stopping and his staccato (not 
to venture further into musical technicalities) are as sure and 
satisfactory as his single-stopping and legato—the last being the 
most perfectly smooth and well balanced we can call to mind. 
Then for energy, for rapid execution, accompanied by unfailing 
articulation, Herr Joachim is unrivalled ; and | last, but not least, 
his expression is always healthy and vigorous. There is no morbid 
sentimentality in his play. He has a clear disdain for the artificial 
subterfuge of “ rallentando,” wherein (as in other peculiarities) he 
closely resembles Mendelssohn. No slackening or hastening of the 
time is demanded from his accompanists by Herr Joachim, who, 
When he avails himself of the ‘ tempo rake »” does so on the 
Emersonian principle of “ compensation.” Then, with him, accent 
and rhythm go hand in hand, and every phrase counts for its 
intrinsic value. He does not attempt to make brass stand sub- 
stitute for worthier metal, but instinctively gives to every idea its 
positive expression. A composer may be thoroughly persuaded 


that not a feature in his work will pass unheeded should Herr 
Joachim be persuaded to introduce it to the public; but no com- 
poser would be justified in expectin 

any of those glittering shams by aid of 
tinsel, in the eyes of the uninitiated, is 


from this great performer 
which, in too many instances, 
made to for gold. 


genuine masters of the art. With them he communes asa familiar 
_ and in their cause he is both a preacher and a prophet. In 
these cynical and semi-sceptical times it seems hard to believe that 
an artist of the kind is Fc ay All the more, then, should 
musicians and amateurs of music rejoice in the existence of such a 
representative man. 

Herr Joachim has been playing all sorts of good things at the 
Monday Populéi® Concerts. Rakaing with the great ‘ posthu- 
mous quartet,” in B flat, of Beethoven, he followed this up with 
the same master’s quartet in C, third of the renowned set of three 
dedicated to the Russian Prince Rasoumowsky ; with Mendels- 
sohn’s early quartet in A minor (Op. 13, his first, though published 
as his second): with Spohr’s double quartet in E minor, the first 
of five masterpieces of similar construction ; with Mendelssohn's 
quartet in E flat, Op. 44, which alone would have placed its 
composer side by side with Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven ; and 
with three of the finest quintets in existence—Beethoven in C 
major (Op. 29) ; Mozart in G minor, the one which so impressed 
the impressionable mind of Schubert ; and Mendelssohn in B flat 
major—Herr Joachim’s performance of the adagio in which 
recalled the best days of the much regretted Ernst, unequalled in 
the execution of slow movements. All these compositions have 
been made welcome and delightful by Herr Joachim to the crowds 
that besiege St. James's Hall at the Monday Popular Concerts. 
He has played, moreover, sonatas for violin and piano with Mr. 
Hallé and Madame Arabella Goddard, and, among the rest, the 
great sonata in C minor of Beethoven, with Madame Goddard, 
one of the most superb performances, on both hands, that could 
well be imagined. 

About the trios and other concerted pieces in which Herr 
Joachim has taken part we have not space to add aword. Enough 
that his advent among us has again thrown a lustre over our 
musical season which it is to be hoped may for years be a periodical 
phenomenon. 

Madame Schumann also has come, to rejoice the hearts of the 
Schumannites. And really to hear this famous pianist play the 
music of her late husband, whom some people want us to believe a 
second Beethoven, or, still more, a continuer of Beethoven, is 
enough to make any one a Schumannite. Talk of enthusiasm! 
Here is more than enthusiasm. No wife could be more completely 
her husband’s better half. Madame Schumann, the pianist, is the 
better half of Robert Schumann’s music. Into compositions that 
are not Schumann’s she hardly enters with the same loving self- 
denial. On the contrary, while in playing Schumann she makes 
her hearers think of nothing but Schumann, just as Herr Joachim 
merges his own individuality in that of the author he interprets, 
in ales other masters she forces us to think exclusively of her- 
self. At the same time there is no denying that Madame Schumann 
is something worth thinking about. That she is not what Clara 
Wieck used to be must be c to time. Clara Wieck was one 
of the foremost classical pianists of her day, as Giulia Grisi was one 
of the foremost dramatic singers of hers; but players, like singers, 
can only shine for a period. The sun rises, and we have dawn ; 
the sun glows, and we have noon; the sun sets, and we have 
evening. Madame Schumann is in her twilight; but what a 
twilight itis! Every now and then one might imagine the meri- - 
dian come back. In any case a lady who has earned a world-wide 
fame such as she earned when Clara Wieck—a fame honourably 
supported when she became Madame Schumann, and since the 
regretted death of her gifted husband still undauntedly maintained 
—deserves a hearty welcome from every amateur who loves music 
for music's sake. A hearty welcome she received in England two 
years ago, at these same Monday Popular Concerts, when there 
was a programme made up exclusively of her husband’s music. A 
hearty welcome she again experienced the other night, when she 
played with indomitable energy Beethoven's sonata in D minor, Op. 
31 (No 2), a work well calculated for the manifestation of those 
peculiarities that, belonging to her from the first, still exist in their 
pristine force, and can only fail to evoke the sympathy of unim- 
pressionable hearers. The same indomitable energy was exhibited 
by Madame Schumann in the pianoforte part of Beethoven’s E 
flat trio, Op. 70, one of the Erdédy set of two, in which she 
enjoyed the co-operation of Herr Joachim and of Signor Piatti, as 
violin and violoncello. But still more interesting to those who 





Happily, 


Herr Joachim delights in promulgating a taste for the 





love the music of Schumann, and wish it to make progress in this 
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country, was Madame Schumann's performance of the pianoforte 
part in two of Schumann’s romances (Op. 94), with violin as 
principal instrument, Herr Joachim taking the violin. This was 
simply perfection. 

The Saturday afternoon concerts having begun, Madame Schu- 
mann was naturally enlisted to take part in them, and at the very 
last gave just such a reading of Beethoven's ‘* Waldstein” sonata 
(Op. 53) as of the one in D minor already mentioned. In the 
‘** Waldstein” sonata her energy is overpowering, and at the 
termination one can hardly help thinking of the singular panegyric 
bestowed upon it by the Muscovite Beethovenist, W. de Lenz, in 
that wild book entitled, Beethoven et ses Trois Styles, in which 
he strives to exalt his hero above and at the expense of all other 
musicians :—‘ Cette sonate frappe deux coups,—mais quels coups!” 
The ‘deux coups” are meant to signify the allegro con brio and 
the rundo allegretto moderato, of which the sonata principally con- 
sists, the brief adagio that intervenes serving merely as a bridge to 
connect one with the other. Had Lenz heard Madame Schumann 
play the ‘‘ Waldstein” he would have characterized her perform- 
ance much in the same way as he characterized the sonata itself: 
“‘ Deux coups—mais quel coups!” At this same concert she 
enraptured all hearers in her husband’s quintet, Op. 44 (E flat), 
a work which with other players has more than once fallen dead, 
but into which she infuses extraordinary life. It is a pity that 
Schumann was not an Oriental. He could then have had five 
wives; and supposing (which is natural enough) each an enthusiast 
for his music, the other instruments might have been handled with 
the same enthusiasm, and an ideal performance of his quintet have 
been the result. Lady violinists and lady violoncellists have not 
been wanting in the present century. 








Tue Sisters Dorta.—The Liguria Artistica of Genoa of the 17th ult. 
writes as follows :— These young artists obtained a most brilliant suc- 
cess at the Teatro di Molfetta in Donizetti’s Maria Padilla. Whatever 
had been anticipated of the artistic efforts of the two sisters, Clara and 
Rosamunda Doria, surpassed expectation. The freshness and sweetness 
of their voices, and their pure Italian style, their singing evidently 
caused them to be received with especial favour by the public. Mdlle. 
Rosamunda Doria in the opening aria, and in the duet with her sister, 
proved herself a singer of no mean talent. She possesses a beautiful 
contralto voice, of sympathetic quality, and great power of expression, 
combined with a most natural and graceful action on the stage. Well 
might an electric burst of applause follow the conclusion of each effort. 
In the duet there are phrases of beauty, inspired by the sentiment of 
the situation, which, with two such well-contrasting voices, created an 
unusual effect, and elicited a vehement encore. ‘The sister Clara, as Maria 
Padilla, deserves the highest encomiums, She sang with passion and 
feeling, with an amount of will clearly demonstrating she studied 
under the best masters. Her ornaments, unlike the stereotyped style 
of old singers, are fresh and chaste and seem to be the spontaneous in- 
spiration of the moment. In her last cavatina she was accorded 
enthusiastic applause, and with her sister was called three times before 
the proscenium, The same journal, in noticing the benefit of Mdlle. 
Clara Doria, states as follows:—‘‘ This charming artist has gained a 
signal triumph in Lucia, Maria di Rohan, Sonnambula, and Maria 
Padilla. She is a consummate and finished artist, both as actress and 
singer. In the roles of Amina and Lucia, as well as Maria, she fully 
demonstrated her qualification to exercise and undertake the highest 
position in the great lyric theatres—we attended with pleasure the 
performance given on the 8th inst., for the benefit of this child of song. 
The public attended in great force and were much gratified. All the 
entrances to the theatre were adorned with poetical inscriptions in 
divers metre, paying just homage to the daughter of Euterpe. The 
entertainment commenced with La Sonnambula, and finished with the 
last scene from I Capuletta e Montecchi. At the close of the performance 
@ perfect ovation was awarded to the two sisters in the shape of 
bouquets of the most exquisite flowers. Mdlle. Rosamunda in the 
part of Romeo, was most successful, proving herself an artist of the 
highest talent. She played the night after the character of Orsini in 
Iwcrezia Borgia obtaining the most vehement applause and being re- 
called several times.” I may state that the above young ladies who 
are spoken of so highly, are the daughters of our English composer, 
Mr. John Bennett, of Cheltenham, and are the grand-daughters of the 
late Robert Lindley, the once famous violoncellist, so that they are 
sprung from a right royal musical stock. Basut Bazoox. 

Mr. Henry Putuuirs’ Funp.—Subscriptions received :—A Friend at 
Welshpool, £1; per a Friend at Welshpool—A. T., 10s.; A Lady, 10s. ; 
C. H., 28. 6d.; J. G., 2s. 6d.—£1 58, The above sums (£2 5s.) have 
been handed over to R. Addison, Esq., the honorary treasurer. 





Retters to Well-known Charucters. 


TO DISHLEY PETERS, Esq. 

S1r,—Schumann’s eagerness in pianoforte practice having been 
alluded to in the analysis of the solo compositions performed at the 
last Monday Popular Concert, the following testimony to his re- 
markable powers as an extempore player, and to his devotion as a 
student, translated from his biography by Wasielewski (Dresden, 
paw may not be without interest to the readers of the Musical 
World :— 

“ In the winter of 1829-30 Schumann gave himself up to his musical 
studies more unremittingly than ever. ‘Played the piano a great 
deal’ is the constant entry in his journal. And, in fact, this is the 
unanimous testimony of the few persons, such as Rosen and Semmel, 
and especially his fellow-student ‘l'épken (now LL.D. in Bremen), whom 
a common love fur music had brought into close contact with him, 

The last named person speaks as follows in his very valuable commu- 
nications on the subject of his intercourse with Schumann :—‘ As to my 
acquaintance with him, it is necessary to mention, that as a lover of 
music, and particularly as a pianoforte player, he at once aroused my 
interest. This was especially the case the first time I heard him play. 
It was the first movement of Hummel’s concerto in A minor (a piece 
which he had specially studied under Wieck) that he played to me. I 
was struck with the aplomb of his performance, and with his consciously 
artistic style, and saw at once the sort of person I had to do with. I 
gladly seized the opportunity of meeting him often, playing four hands, 
and, in fact, having musical intercourse of any kind whatever with him. 
We contrived to meet at least one evening a week ; and the first thing 
was always to go through some pianoforte pieces @ quatre mains. On 
these occasions, before anything else, we always fell upon the four-hand 
Polonaises of Schubert, on which, beyond all Schubert’s other com- 
positions, Schumann lavished a most peculiar affection; and, after these, 
his variations on a theme from Herold’s Marie (Op. 82), and others of 
Schubert’s, Playing with him was both interesting and instructive to 
me, from the remarks and practical hints which he was so fond of 
giving on the meaning and way of executing every piece. After we 
had played together, he would, as a rule, extemporize on the piano; 
and in this would let loose a whole world of spirits, good and bad. I 
confess that these unpremeditated effusions of Schumann’s always gave 
me an amount of enjoyment which I have never since derived from the 
same kind of performance by any other artist, however great. His ideas 
flowed from him with a wealth which was quite inexhaustible. He 
would take a thought and exhibit it in all its furms, and then a hundred 
others would flow and burst spontaneously from it, while the individual 
genius of the man was at work throughout in all the depths and all 
the heights of poetry, and revealing the most unmistakable character- 
istics of his musical nature, alternating in the boldest and most power- 
ful, and in the tenderest and most mystical trains of thought. These 
evenings, or rather nights, as they generally became—when we were 
lifted far above the outer world, I can never in life forget. 

‘** Pianoforte playing (continues Tépken) formed Schumann's especial 
study during the whole of his residence at Heidelberg. I have often 
seen him at the instrument the very first thing in the morning: and if 
ever he said, ‘this morning I have been practising for seven hours; I 
shall play well this evening; let us be sure to meet’—I was always 
certain of the pleasure 1 had to expect. With his progress in the 
technical part of the art, however, which gave him a great deal of 
difficulty, he was not satisfied: he wanted to reach the goal quicker 
than was possible by the natural road. We were always planning ways 
and methods to shorten the process ot learning ; and, in fact, we believe 
that we had found them, and were bound to put them in practice.” 

Much more, and quite as interesting, might be gleaned from the 
same source. Give me time and, if acceptable, I will glean for your 
readers.— Yours always, GEorGE GRIEF. 

Castle Dolorous, Feb. 19 (A “ Schumannite.’”’> 


. [Unfortunately all this fine Wasielewskiad goes for nought, if 
truth be of any weight with a Schumannite. Robert Schumann 
was notoriously an indifferent pianoforte player. He tried to make 
short work with the piano, as he did with composition, but hardly 
with equal success.—A. 8S, S.] 

———— ae 
TO SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. 

Six,—Our last Giirzenich Concert was not one of the most 
attractive of the season. However, we had for the first time the 
Suite No. 2. of F. Lachner, capitally rendered by the orchestra 
under Hiller’s classical leadership. A Soprano singer, with a 
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capital voice and no method at all (like the generality of the 
stage singersin Germany now a day) Frau Beith-Riibsumen, gave 
first una voce from the Barbiere very incorrectly. In her second 
effort (the solo in Davidde penitente of Mozart), wanting more 
yoice than finish, she was more at home. The great feature of 
the evening was the Concerto in D. minor for piano and orchestra 
by Mozart. Herr Tausig, the pianist engad on the occasion having 
been prevented by indisposition to come from Leipzig, our great 
master F. Hiller performed it in a most grandious inspired way, 
among the enthusiasm and rapturous applauses of the audience. 
A propos of Hiller, I have always forgotten to tell you that since 
many months our highly gifted countrywoman Miss Elizabeth Philp 
—the celebrated composer of ‘* The Irish King’s Ride,” ‘* When all 
the world is young,” and many other popular songs, is learning with 
zeal and enthusiasm the counterpoint by F. Hiller, and Singing by 
Mme. Marchesi here. She has got also a niece with her, who is 
working piano and composition. Another first rate english talent 
as a pianist as well as a compcser, the young Miss Amy Coyne, 
daughter of the well known author, is working here with Hiller 
too. I have heard the celebrated Kapellmeister praising very much 
the wonderful musical capacities of both english Ladies, the ripe 
com as well as the beginner. ‘The next Giirzenich Concert 
on the 26th instant promises to be a very interesting one. Mr. H. 
Berlioz is coming from Paris to direct some of his works, Jaell is 
engaged as a pianist, and Signor Marchesi as a vocalist on the 
occasion. You shall hear on my next about this concert. 

P.S.—A first rate Soprano, Friul. — Roderke, pupil of the 
Conservatoire of Cologne (Mme. Marchesi), is coming out to 
morrow as agathe in frieschiitz at the theatre here. 

Cologne, Feb. 19. SALVATORE SAVERIO BALDASSARE. 

ee reel 
TO THOMAS HILLS, Esq. 

Sir,—The report of the directors of the National Gallery for 1866 has 
been presented to Parliament. The purchases, five in number, cost 
£8,160. The chief purchase was the Rembrandt, -‘ Christ blessing 
little children,” placed in the Gallery in October, and numbered 757, 
Painted in oil on canvas, measures 6ft. 10in. in height by 5ft. wide. It 
was purchased from Herr Suermondt, at Aix-la-Chapelle, for 7,0000. 
The donations comprise portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the Rev. 
G. Huddesford,and Mr. J. C. W. Bampfylde, presented by Mrs. Penge; 
a marble bust of the late Mr. Mulready, R.A., by Mr. H. Weeks, pre- 
sented by the friends of the deceased ; and “the Remorse of Judas,’ 
by Mr. E. Armitage, presented by the painter. The number of visitors 
to the gallery in Trafalgar Square, four days in the week, increased from 
694,354 in 1865 to 775,901 in 1866 ; and at South Kensington, open six 
days in the week and three evenings, from 692,900 to 756,075.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, Lavenper Pir. 

Willow Lodge, Feb. 22. 

—_o0—— 
TO HORACE MAYHEW, Esa. 

Sin,—The Japanese troupe of acrobats and jugglers having heard 
that Mr Distin had received from Jeddo an order for several instru- 
ments for a military band, similar to those supplied by Mr. Distin to 
H.M.’s 20th Regiment while quartered at Yohthame, the chief of the 
troupe requested permission for himself and his compatriots to visit the 
establishment of Mr. Distin, the latter having called on them with his 
original order from the Tycoon. Mr. Distin then stated that from the 
politeness he received from Mr. Gaensee, a gentleman of high caste 
belonging to the troupe, he would feel much pleasure in seeing them 
at his manufactory. ‘I'he whole troupe, with the permission of their 
manager, then said they would fecl honoured by visiting Mr. Distin on 
Tuesday. bya did so, and were received by a numerous and select 
assemblage at Mr. Distin’s, who received them with much hospitality. 
After a long survey of the numerous and interesting machinery 
employed in the making of brass instruments of every description, and 
hearing them played on by some of the numerous and distinguished 
dilettanti in the musical world who were present to hail the illustrious 
Visitors, Mr. Distin requested they would retire and have some refresh- 
ment. Having done s0, the troupe volunteered a performance, when, 
after the wonderful traits of novelty displayed by these Asiatics, the 
auditory responded by rapturous applause and loud acclamation. After 
4 pleasant hour or two spent, and when all seemed delighted, the illus- 
trous strangers departed, full of pleasant recollections of the happy 
moments spent in Mr. Distin’s manufactory. They also stated they 
would ever bear in mind when far away what pleasure they had in 
Visiting Mr. Distin, the first musical instrument maker that ever supplied 
a military instrument to their government in Japan.—I am, Sir, your 
aaa, Tomas ADDER, 


TO ALBERT LEVY, Esa. 

Sm,—A Liverpool sheet hath set afloat some gossip about Charles 
Mathews, with regard to the performance for the benefit of the children 
of the late Harry Webb. The affair admitteth of an explanation which 
exculpateth Mathews from the charge of indifference and heartless- 
ness. His letter, suggesting the consideration of other claims, waa 
private, and ought not to have been regarded in the light of a refusal 
to assist Webb’s orphans. This should be sufficient. Everybody 
knoweth (thou knowest), how liberal Charles Mathews is, how thought- 
ful and considerate for others—nay, how self-sacrificing. By the 
stone, there is a split in the Dramatic Authors’ Society. I hear that 
Tom Taylor, Andrew Halliday, T. W. Robertson, Bayle Bernard, 
Leslie, Burnand, and Lord Lytton, are about to secede. Their object 
is to deal directly with provincial managers for the prcduction of their 
pieces, untrammelled by the vexatious rules of the society. It is a 
positive disadvantage for a writer of successful pieces to be a member of 
the Dramatic Authors’ Society. No new authors will join the society : 
the best old ones secede. What will there be left on the books for 
assessed country managers? While I write it hath rained. I wrote 
the other day, on a bye-subject, to Campbell Clarke; Lut he hath not 
deigned to reply. Nevertheless, 1 remain to him, as to thee, an affec- 
tionate Liverroon PorcuPtyE. 

The Quills, Feb. 22. 


i oenernn © ieememment 
TO MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, Ese. 

Sim,-—I attended a concert of the professional and amateur students 
of Highbury and Islington Academy of Music, Barnsbury Hall, assisted 
ly certain professional artiste, which took place on Friday night, 
and which was crowded with the élite of Islington and its neighbour- 
hood. There is an affinity between sweet sounds and sweet girls. 
Beautiful music is as attractive to beautiful women as flowers are to 
bees. One had but to attend this concert on Friday the 21st inst. to 
be convinced of this fact. I doubt if any other academy in London 
could boast of as many really beautiful active members as this. It only 
proves the enviable reputation and cleverness of the Principal, Mr. G. 
B. Allen, M.B. Oxon., as a teacher, to attract such a perfect 
reunion of youth and loveliness, though under the supervision of 
Mr. Benedict. The professionals who gave their services were 
Mdlle. Liebhart—who has expressed much interest in the Institution, 
—Mr. Frank Elmore, and Mr. Valentine Blake (singers),§with Herr 
Oberthtr (harpist). The concert commenced with Bishop's glee, 
“ Where art thou, beam of light ?” sung by a full choir most effectively. 
They also sang several of Bishop’s glees and concerted pieces—and in a 
selection from Benedict's Legend of St. Cecilia, proved their efficiency. 
Malle. Liebhart sang the air, “ Praise the Lord ;” and in the duet ‘‘Oh! 
my Love, if I must grieve you,” with Mr. Frank Elmore, both artists 

ve a conscientious reading of the music, and received much applause. 

r. Elmore displayed his voice to much advantage in the two airs 
from the same work, ‘‘ The love too deep,” and « A wondrous change.” 
He also sang Mr. Allen’s ballad, « ‘The Bride of a Day,” which is likely 
to become one of the songs of the day. Mr. Elmore in addition 
rescuscitated an old song of John Bennet’s, written by the late Harry 
Stoe Vandyk some 35 years ago, “I once knew a Normandy maid,” 
and received an encore. Mr. Valentine Blake gave one of Mozart's 
songs efficiently. Miss Mabel Brent, a promising pupil of the Academy, 
gave a version of “ Softly sighs” and a charming bluette, “ Think of 
me,” composed expressly for her, in which she was encored. One of 
the pupils played the “Harmonious Blacksmith,” another, Dussek’s 
Storm rondo [query—Stebelt’s?—A. S. 8.], another, a Sonata by 
Beethoven, and another, Weber's Rondo in C [what rondo ?—A. 8. 8.], 
with more or less effect for amateurs; whilst Master Munday, in Sidney 
Smith’s “ Golden bells,” and Mr. Allen’s “ Galop furieux,” displayed 
his brilliant manipulation conspicuously, being loudly encored in the 
latter. Herr Oberthur on the harp, in his brilliant solo, composed by 
himself on “ The last Rose of Summer,” was vociferously applauded and 
encored. Madlle. Leibhart gave the “ Louise Waltz,” and the ballad of 
the “Goat Bells,” in which she was encored. Mr. G. B. Allen, the 
Principal, then came forward, and in a forcible manner made 
an oration to the assembled audience, which conveyed to them 
the impression that he possesses a perfect understanding of the 
philosophy of teaching and its application to music. His allusions 
to Mdlle. Liebhart, to whom he had the honour of presenting a 
wreath of laurel and flowers, on the part of the pupils present, in 
consideration of her taking such an interest in their studies and 
consenting to sing with them at their concert, were received with 

tremendous cheers. Mr. Allen concluded his speech with the old 
truism, “ None but the brave deserve the fair,” and none but one pos- 
sessed of the greatest talent should attempt to wear such a wreath. Mr. 
Allen was greatly applauded at the conclusion. Indeed, considering 
the attractions present, never were consumed two hours more pleasantly 





than at the concert of the Highbury and Islington Academy of Music. 
Bassi Bazoox, 
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TO SAMUEL TOPER TABLE, Esa. 

Dear Taste,— Wandering up and down Dublin streets the other night 
for want of something better to do, until the Head-centre (whom |’m 
afraid will not put in an appearance) comes, I meandered towards the 
Rotunda and saw announced Gaskin’s complimentary benefit concert, 
which was to have been organized by a committee of the highest social 
and musical standing in the Irish metropolis, As I am a dab at organiz- 
ing centres throughout Ireland, thought I, I'll just look in on these fellows 
and see how they organize a musical movement. I met Gaskin running 
up Sackville Street from the Gresham Hotel with his dog Jep, ready 
to snap at any one that looked at his master. I followed on, paid my 
money and went in, following Lord Mayor Hoyte, an Irish attorney 
from Limerick, who they say has a liking for music, who, at any rate 
whether he has or not, brought a lot of the Dublin aristocracy to 
support Gaskin, The round room was full, notwithstanding the Lord 
Lieutenant’s grand party, where I retired to after the concert. Professor 
Gaskin opened the affair with a grand chorus of upwards ot sixty young 
ladies, besides gentlemen, who emblazoned the orchestra with their blue 
eyes and pretty faces. SaysI to myself, “« When we take Dublin I should 
like to have the female lot—that is, prisoners of war, they looked so 
charming—and I will, too, if ever I get the chance, when Head-centre 
Stephens arrives.” ‘The room was tastefully fitted up, by some of the 
orchestral beauties, I’ll be bound—it looked so handsome with the 
flowers and statuettes; and the bust of poor old Petrie, of the Royal 
Irish Academy, who wrote and published so much on Irish music, was 
most prominent. <A ‘‘keen” to his memory was most effectively given, 
entitled, “« Why did you die?” The wildness of this strain of music 
almost made me think I was in the wilds of Iveragh, so solemn and 
weird-like did it sound in my ears. Gaskin stated in his programme 
that that mark of respect was paid in a similar way to Béranger, &c., 
and amongst others to Hector Berlioz, As I had only received a 
communique from the composer of the Damnation of Faust, I at once 
telegraphed to John Mitchell, the Fenian ambassador in Paris. He 
answered that at that moment he was in the Grand Hotel with the 
renowned maestro having a petite verre, who, he stated, harangued for 
some time in his usual style, stating that he did not at present wish to be 
immortalized in Dublin by an Irish “ keen,” and that when he catches 
Gaskin in Paris at the Exhibition this ensuing summer he would gibbet 
him for spreading false reports. Several choruses were given by the 
efficient choir, proving Gaskin’s method of teaching to be the rale thing. 
Gaskin next produced his “Star of Arcady ’— Malle. Rita Favanti, 
who sang, at all events, with brilliant effect, “Bel raggio,” from 
Semiramide, and the rondo finale from Cenerentola. Malle. Rita Favanti 
is not unknown to the Dublin boys, and she certainly captivated 
them this time, if applause is any sign of their being pleased. They 
went at it with so much fury that the Lord Mayor stood up and 
said the gas would be put outif they did not stop crying out for 
encores, The last time I saw this lady was at the bull-fight in 
Barcelona, sitting beside that ould descendant of an Irish chief O°’ Donnel, 
who seemed to be paying fierce attention to her. O’Donnel is at any- 
rate now cock of the walk in Madrid. Mdlle. Favanti sang an English 
ballad by as nice a lad as I have ever met with in my travels in India, 
Asia, Africa, America, or Connemara. It is called, “I sat with one I 
love, last night,” and it certainly tickled the hearers to perfection. 
She sang it with extreme refinement and delicacy, and acquitted 
herself to the perfect satisfaction of the large assemblage 
present. I looked round thinking I might see the composer of this 
most charming ballad, and if I did 1 would have incontinent cut the con- 
cern; for I must tell you, dear Table (aside, of course), I was formerly a 
trooper in the 10th Hussars, and have a perfect recollection of Mr. 
Wellington Guernsey in Kertch, in the Crimea, when I was rather 
loose in my habits, However, he was then acting as the Provost Mar- 
shal, and he caught me tripping with two others one day, appropriating 
some tea and sugar, and he had the conscience to order me two dozen, 
which I received; so 1 keep him in remembrance as the composer of 
“Isat with one I love, last night.” However, I am a captain now, 
and I don’t forget that day. 

But, to finish the concert. Several ladies, amateurs, sang to perfection 
Arthur Sullivan’s “ Where the bee sucks ;” Dr. Frank Robinson’s new 
song, “ The lark and nightingale ;” Randegger’s “I Naviganti;” the 
new song of “ The spring,” with several other effusions, more or less 
popular and remarkable. Mr. J. P. Clarke, bandmaster of the 83d 
regiment, with band, played some of his most favourite dance music ; 
and his son, Master Onslow Clarke, a youth, made his début as a pianist 
in Thalberg’s “ Home, sweet home,” and achieved a right honest success, 
Gaskin, by this concert, has, if possible, raised himself in public estima- 
tion as a director and teacher of choral singing. Mr. Richard Harvey 
and a young lady filled the post of accompanists with satisfaction. After 
sezing two thousand clear out of the Rotunda I went to D’Olier Street 
and had my supper, then went to the Castle ball, and was taken home 
ly 4 policeman at five in the morning with a headache.—I am yours, 

Peter Mutpoon, 
Captain, 21st Fenian Light Infantry. 


Dublin, near the Castle. 








TO DR. GGIBBLLETT. 

Str,—A pleasant flutter of expectation must have disturbed the placid 
souls who met at York to listen to a gentleman, and him an ex. 
Attorney-General, and all sorts of great things in posse, when Sir 
Roundell Palmer stood up to favour them with his views about hymns 
and hymnody in general. Those, indeed, who had looked critically 
into Sir Roundell’s compilation, called Zhe Book of Praise, and remem- 
bered what a wonderful hodge-podge of good, bad, and indifferent 
verses it is, would not have expected anything very profound from its 
compiler when he came to discuss the difficult but interesting subject 
itself. They would have expected the lecture to turn out just what it 
proves to be, now that at last it is given to the world at full length, 
and, as must be presumed, with such corrections as might bave sug- 
gested themselves to the author between the periods of delivery and 
publication. Whatever could be achieved by the cultivated taste of a 
scholar has been achieved by Sir Roundell. His notions on hymns, as 
such, are for the most part excellent, and the detailed verbal critivisms 
by which he illustrates his gencral principle are, we think, as a rule 
perfectly sound, and sometimes penetrating. 

But more than this it is impossible to say in the way of praise. If 
Sir Roundell Palmer’s knowledge of English law were no more clear or 
profound than his perceptions of dogmatic theology, it may safely be 
said that he would never have had a second brief confided to him by a 
discriminating attorney. He does not seem to have the faintest glim- 
mering of the great fact that the popular hymns, both old and new, of 
the various sections of the Christian Church embody two distinct ideas 
of the very nature of all religion; and that the real character of a man’s 
practical belief comes out in the preference he exhibits for the one or 
the other type of hymn more clearly than in any other form of religious 
devotion or religious study. If we take the avowed creeds of the 
Christian denominations of to-day, from the extremest Ultramontane 
Catholicism to the lowest Calvinistic Puritanism, we find an inter- 
minable variety in dogmatic statements, mixed up in such an cndless 
variety of permutations and combinations, that it is often difficult to 
say what church or what person agrees or disagrees with any other 
church or person. But when we get below the surface, all varieties 
merge into two distinct beliefs as to what constitutes the essence of the 
personal practical religion of the Christian. One class holds that 
the essence of practical Christianity consists in the contorming of one’s 
life to the Divine law, the other in averting the wrath of an angry God. 
To the former class a large number of the hymns which Sir Roundell 
Palmer has collected are simply odious. To the latter, the remainder 
of his book is dull, cold, and without “the true Gospel savour.” ‘To 
the former, the Psalms, the Lord's Prayer, the bulk of the old Latin 
hymns, and among moderns such hymns as Bishop Keu’s, Addirou’s, 
and some of the Dissenting and only half-orthodox Watts and Dodd- 
ridge, are the natural expression of their personal religion. To the 
latter all these are deficient in what they ca)l “ Gospel truth.” Contrast 
for instance, the tone of that popular hymn of the Calvinistic Toplady, 
“ Rock of Ages,” with the tone of the Psalms ard of the Lord’s Prayer. 
It represents the soul of man as naturally afraid of God, and seeking to 
fly from him in terror, Compare it, then, with the Pralmist’s prayer, 
‘“‘ Hide me under the shadow of thy wings,” and we see at once that 
here we have two ideas of God and of religion which are radically 
distinct and opposed. In fact, until the modern dogmas about ‘‘ justi- 
fication” were first of all put into shape by Anselm in the eleventh 
century the tone ofa large proportion of the hymns which Sir Roundell 
Palmer stamps with his imprimatur would have been abhorrent to the 
whole Christian Church. Until Evangelicalism rose to the bigh places 
of the church they were abhorrent to the true Chureh of England 
divine. As it is, the whole of Christendom has become more or less 
infected. The vast majority of the Latin hymns in the Roman Breviary 
undoubtedly breathe the spirit of the Psalms, but many of the modern 
Roman hyinns are by no means without the taint. As for the Church 
of England itself, never was such a spectacle beheld as it now presents to 
the cynical when they take upa popular hymn-book. Ina few pages you 
may come across specimens ofall the doctrines that were ever invented ; 
and if you take up devotional books in prose, it is much the same, In 
Lady Herbert’s lately published “‘ Three Phases of Christian Love” we 
find a French Catholic nun actually talking the most outrageous 
doctrine of the lowest Evangelicalism—the doctrine of “ imputed 
righteousness.’—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Feb, 22. GuasTavinius Censorinus GERBELIUS, 

—o— 
TO CHARLES HALLE, Esq. 

Sir,—After reading column after column in praise of Madame 
Schumann in the London press, I stumbled upon the following in 
the Atheneum (Feb. 9) :— 


On Monday, Madame Schumann appeared as pianist, in fullest possession 
of all her powers, and was enthusiastically received by a crowded audience. 
Our opinion of this lady has not to be re-stated. Without question slic 
is a great musician, and understands thoroughly what she undertakes to 
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do; but we find her reading frequently unrefined, under pretext of freedom, 
and cannot like her manner of execution. The pianoforte is an instrument 
to be played with, not pounded on; and let the amount of power be what 
it will, the grace of poetry must harmonize it (especially when the player is 
of the gentle sex), otherwise the exhibition tends towards an egotistic display 
of finger, and wrist, and elbow, Madame Schumann’s playing on Monday was 
not, to our thinking, remarkable, save as proving her familiarity with the 
music she produced, and her habits cf impressing her audience by a show of 
fervour. This unpalatable imp must be put on record, for the sake of 
every man, woman, and child whom pianoforte playing concerns; and the 
more readily because there is no chance of its disturbing the success of an 
engagement of a real musician, a good wife and devoted mother. That 
public opinion is not with us was clearly evident the other evening. 


What am I to think? I came from Manchester to London to hear 
the Monday Popular Concert at which Madame Schumann was to 
play. Iam no judge myself (at least I am a bit of a judge, but 
don’t boast of it). Is ‘‘ public opinion” the test ?—and if so, 
pray, what is ‘* public opinion ?”—Your admirer, as a pianist, and 
as the man who has made my native city musical, 

East London Hotel, Feb. 22. A MANCHESTER AMATEUR. 

[Let him that hath ears hear and judge for himself. A critic, 
though he have ears, is but a man like any other man with ears.— 
A. 8. 8.] 





—o—- 
TO SHIRLEY BROOKS, Esa. 

Sir,—What was the satirist of Punch about not to notice the 
following suggestive paragraph in a recent Paris letter published 
in the Morning Star ?— 

“ Yesterday the distribution of prizes to the idiots at Bicétre took 
place * * * Some music was creditably performed by a few of the 
most idiotic inmates.” 

[The next sentence will meet with general approval in 
England] :— 

“ Bicétre and Gentilly are the only children’s idiot asylums in France: 
more are sadly wanting.” 

Excuse the Italics, and believe me, yours admiringly, 

: SHAVER SILVER. 

P.S.—Septimus Silver's letter increased the sale of the last number 
of the Musical World, to my certain knowledge, by six copies. He 
wants a shilling for it. Send it. 


[A shilling’s worth of postage stamps shall be sent forthwith. 
Nevertheless, the extra six copies, ordered by Mr. Shaver Silver 
(the admiring grandfather) himself, have not yet been paid for.— 
A.$.8.] 


CoLcrEesTER.—(From a correspondent).—The amateurs of Col- 
chester had a great treat the other evening, when Mad. Arabella 
Goddard gave one of her interesting and instructive ‘+ Pianoforte 
Recitals,” at the Corn Exchange. e brilliant audience consisted 
for the greater part of ladies, who were thoroughly enchanted with 
the grace, fluency, and poetical expression of the incomparable 
English pianist. Madame Goddard played a rich selection of pieces 
from Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, John Field, Moscheles, Chopin, 
and Thalberg, every one of which was listened to with unfeigned 
delight. The clever Miss Edmonds varied the performances with 
Songs, well-selected and charmingly sung. 


Wesrsourxe Hawt..—An evening concert was given in the above hall 
on Tuesday, the 6th inst., in aid of St. Andrew’s Schools, Kensington 
Potteries, The singers were Mesdames Elvira Behrens and Weiss, and 
Miss Rose Hersee; Messrs. Frank Elmore and Weiss ; instrumentalists, 
Herr Oberthiir (harp), Mr. Ganz and Signor Tito Mattei aera 
Miss Rose Hersee sang Benedict's ‘‘ Variations on the Carnivalof Venice;” 
and Mr. Ganz, ‘ When we went a-gleaning,” which was redemanded, but 

Charlie is my darling” was substituted. Madame Elvira Behrens in- 
troduced a charming song of Herr Oberthiir’s, ‘‘ I would I were,” which 
os sang to the French words, “Je voudrais étre,” accompanied on the 
tarp by the composer, which was greatly applauded. Mr. Frank 
Elmore sang “ Thou art so near and yet so far,” and “ The Normandy 
Maid (Barnett), the latter meeting with a double encore.. Mr. Weiss 


sang two of his own compositions, and was encored in both. A well 
trained choir, under the direction of Mr. Frank Blanch, sang several 
part-songs, and gave very great satisfaction. 
attended, and we 


The concert was well 
trust the schools will receive some substantial ad 
, A. B. 


Hnox b. Gwe, 
: (Before Lord Chancellor.) 

This appeal from decree of Vice-Chancellor Wood was argued 
short time back, and stood over for judgment. Litigation, which 
relates to partnership alleged by plaintiff, Knox, to have existed 
between him and defendant in management of Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, has been going on some years, and so often 
reported that it will be only necessary shortly to restate case. In 
1851, as stated by original bill of plaintiff, arrangement was come 
to whereby plaintiff and defendant were to borrow sum of 10,0002. 
from Coutts for purpose of managing in partnership affairs of 
Covent Garden Italian Opera House. Further capital being after- 
wards required, Thistlethwaite joined with 12,000/., which, upon 
death he left between plaintiff and defendant. Plantiff by ail 
asked for dissolution of partnership and for account of profits. 
Defendant, by answer, denied existence of partnership, but 
admitted that Knox had advanced 5,000/. on express understanding 
that if lost he would submit and merely expect repayment in event 
of profits. Vice-Chancellor held that plaintiff had failed to estab- 
lish partnership, and decision was med on appeal, without 
prejudice, however, to Knox’s right to account of profits made, and 
without prejudice to his rights under will of Thistlethwaite. 
Plaintiff then filed er gy mi bill for purpose of asserting those 
rights. Covent Garden Theatre was destroyed by fire in 1855, 
whereupon Gye took Lyceum Theatre for performance of 
Italian opera during two following seasons and returned to Covent 
Garden in 1857, after rebuilding. Upon cause coming before Vice- 
Chancellor, his Honour held that according to his view of 
correspondence, which was voluminous, performances at Lyceum 
were continuation of, and carried on upon same footing as at Covent 
Garden before fire, and made decree for account of profits from 
1851 to 1857, when new theatre was opened. Vice-Chancellor also 
held that Knox was entitled to moiety of profits, if any, of Thistle- 
thwaite’s interest in concert. . 

R. Palmer, Selwyn, and Townshend appeared for plaintiff, 
Attorney-General and Lindley for defendant. 

Lord Chancellor said—After some difficulty, arising principally 
from circumstance that no formal agreement had been entered into 
between parties, he had come to conclusion that plaintiff was 
entitled to be repaid 5,000/. and interest only out of profits which 
had accrued previous to destruction of Covent Garden, as he did 
not agree with Vice-Chancellor that performances at Lyceum were 
continuance of old speculation. Plaintiff was therefore entitled to 
account of profits made between 1851 and time that Covent Garden 
Theatre was destroyed, and decree of Vice-Chancellor must be 
varied to that effect. With respect to claim of plaintiff under will 
of Thistlethwaite, Lord Chancellor was of opinion that it was 
barred by Statute of Limitations, and that portion of decree in 
Court below, giving relief to plaintiff, must be reserved. 

Short Commons, Feb. 20. (Seen toc) §=@. Dull Short. 





Wansaw.—(From a correspondent.) —The Italian Opera here has been 
very attractive this year, principally because the services of Madame 
Trebelli, one of the greatest favourites who ever appeared in Warsaw, 
have been turned to better account than in any former season, and her 
remarkable talents made more conspicuous. For instance, where, as 
formerly, her performances were restricted to the’ contralto repertory, 
she is now introduced in parts that soar into the soprano, or, at least, 
the mezzo-soprano region. Madame Trebelli has this year added Leonvra 
in 1a Favorita, and Fides in the Prophéte to her list of impersonations, 
and has immensely increased her reputation thereby. In the Barbiere 
as Rosina, in the Nozze di Figaro as Cherubino, and in Don Giovanni 
as Zerlina, she is still incomparable, and could not be replaced. Her 
other parts, in which she is idolized by the public, are Maffeo Orsini, in 
Luerezia Borgia, and the page in the Huguenots. There was some talk 
about getting up Cenerentola for her, which was abandoned, I believe, 
because no Dandini was forthcoming. I wonder she has not played 
the part in London! Angelina would suit her wonderfully well ; as, 
indeed, would Isabella in the Italiana in Algeri. Madame Trebelli has 
not had a very brilliant entourage at the Opera here, if—we except her 
caro sposo, who is a most excellent artist, and is in great favour with 
the Varsovians. Signor Bettini has been flying at higher quarry than 
ordinary this year, and his performance of Raoul in the Huguenots, all 
things considered, has been most successful. He has also been received 
with especial favour as Gennaro, in Lucresia Borgia, and Don Ottavio 
in Don Giovanni. Madame and Signor, I hear, intend leaving Warsaw 
for London early in March, 





of their sympathy, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
DIRECTOR—MR. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


Seventeenth Concert of the Ninth Season. 


FIFTH MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23np, 1867. 


PART I. 

QUINTET, in A major, for Clarinet, two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello—MM. Joacuim, Lazancs, L. Rigs, Henry 
BraGrove, and Piatti ; ‘5 - Mozart. 

BONG, “ Orpheus with his lute "Miss Eira Wrens - « Sullivan, 

VARIATIONS, in F, Op. 34, for Pianoforte alone (frst time at 
the Monday Popular Concerts) —Herr Paver. . B 

PART II. 

ROMANCE, in F, for Violin head Pianoforte on sae en roealtl 

Herr Joacuim : Beethoven. 
“A widow bird” Miss Epira Wrewe (Clarinet, 

SONGS, {\ Pack cloads away ” a Obligato, Mr. Lazagvs) "| Macfarren, 

TRIO, in E flat, Op. 100, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 
(first time at the Monday —— Concerts)-—MM. — 
Joacuim,and Piatt! . . Schubert. 

Conpuctor- - - - - + - = Me. BENEDICT. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 








Eighteenth Concert of the Ninth Season, 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25ru, 1867. 


PART I. 
SEXTET for two Violins, two Violas, and two Violoncellos 
(first time at the Monday Popular Concerts) — MM. 
Joacuim, L. merapennd BiaGRove, ZERBINI, mie and 
Piatti ° - Brahms, 
SONG, ‘“* The Maiden ona the River’ "Miss Eorrs Wreus . Benedict. 
SONATA, in E flat, mn 27, 7 a - vires ei aaa aeanace? 


SCHUMANN ° . Beethoven. 
PART Il. 

SONATA, in A major (No. 17 of Hallé’s edition), for Pianoforte 

and Violin—Madame Scnumany and Herr Joacuim - Mozart. 
BONG, ‘The mighty trees bend"—Miss Evira Wyyne . . Schubert, 
TRIO, in G major, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello— 

Madame Scuumann, Herr Joacuim, and Signor Piatti . Haydn, 

ConpucTfoR- - - = + = = « Mr. BENEDICT. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 





MONDAY, MARCH 18ru, 1867. 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD’S BENEFIT. 


PART I. 

—— in E minor, Op. 44, for two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
cello—MM, JoacHim, L Rugs, Hexar BLacnovE, we 
Puttr. . ° Mendelssohn. 

SONG, “ Waft her, angels’ Mr. Sims Rervi ES . : Handel, 

FAN TASIA-SONATA, in G, Op. 78, for Pianoforte ee: (first 
time at the Monday Popular ee — nee 
ARABELLA GODDARD . Schubert, 

PART Ir. 

VARIATIONS on Mozart’s Air, “‘ Ein Miidchen oder Weibchen,” 
for Pianoforte and Violoncello (first time at the Monday 
Popular i aaa ARABELLA _— and 


Signor Piatti Beethoven, 
SONG, “ The Sonnet ’—Mr. Sims Renvas + Mendelssohn, 
SONATA, in A major,.Op. 47, dedicated to Kreutzer, a aoa. 
forte and Violin (first time this season) — Madame 
ARABELLA GopparD and Herr Joacuim . . Beethoven. 
ConpuctoR- - - = - - = - Mr, BENEDICT. 


Sofa Stalls, 6s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; to be had of Austiy, 28, Piccadilly; 
Keira, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and Cuarree & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


The Director begs to announce that the remaining 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 


Will take place as follows, viz. :— 


Monday, March 4 1867, Monday, March 18, 1867. 
Monday, ,, aa 


Morning Performances will be given on Saturdays, March 2nd and 9th, 
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To ADVERTISERS.—TZhe Office of THE MusicaL Wor.D is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o'Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 





MARRIAGE. 


On the 5th inst., at St. Mary’s Bryanston Square, by the Rev. 
Augustus Legge, Sypney Smrru, Esq., of 30, Upper Seymour Street, 
Portman Square, to Annis, daughter of Joun Biron, Esq. (No cards). 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
AmBERLIK.—Tawmberlik first appeared at St. Petersburg as far back as 
1850, in Verdi's Lombardi, which our Russian correspondent informs us 
has just been revived at the Imperial Theatre with signal success. 
Mura.—The thought may have been suggested by what Alinda 
says in Fletcher's Pilgrim: 
‘*Wench, if they do ask it truly, we must give it. 
It takes away the holy use of charity 
To examine wants.” 


In the Deserted Village, Goldsmith writes :— 
“His pity gave ere charity began.” 


Che Musical World, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY, 23, 1867. 














Translations by “M. E. von G.” from the Gesammelte Schriften of 
Robert Schumann, continued.—A. S. §.] 


GADE. 

SHORT time since [ read in a French paper—‘ A young 
Danish composer is now making a sensation in Germany ; 

his name is Gade, and he frequently wanders to and fro between 
Copenhagen and Leipsic with his violin on his back, looking the 
very image of Mozart.” The first and last clauses of this sentence 
are perfectly correct, but there is a touch of romance about the 
middle one. The young Dane did arrive in Leipsic a few months 
ago (though neither he nor his violin came on foot), and his Mozart- 
like head, with its sculpturesque mass of hair, just suited the feel- 
ings already excited amongst our musicians by his Overture to 
Ossian and his first Symphony. About his life there is not much 
to say. He was born in 1817 at Copenhagen, where his father 
was an instrument maker, and his youthful dreams were probably 
more concerned with musical instruments than with musicians. 
He received his first musical instruction from one of those ordinary 
teachers to whom mechanical industry is everything, and talent 
nothing ; and I believe this Mentor was not particularly satisfied 
with his pupil’s progress. He tried the guitar, violin, and piano- 
forte, in turns, but without much succe:s. After a time he had 
more thorough masters, such as Wershall and Berggreen, with occa- 
sional advice from Weyse. At that time he composed a variety of 
things, which now, however, he considers worth little, and as 
mere outbursts of his fiery imagination. Afterwards, he played the 
violin in the royal band at Copenhagen, and there had the op- 
portunity of learning all those secrets of the instruments, with 
which he has since proved himself so familiar. It is chiefly to this 
practical school, denied to so many, and abused by so many more, 
that Gade owes his undeniable mastery over instrumentation. By 
the judgment of Spohr and Fr. Schneider, the prize of the Copen- 
hagen Musical Society was awarded to him for his Overture to 
Ossian, and it was probably this composition which attracted the 
attention of the king, a true lover of art ; so that. like many other 


talented people amongst his countrymen, he received a right royal 


allowance for travelling abroad. He began with Leipsic, where 
his works had first been heard by a musical public of any im- 


portance. He is still here, but he will shortly proceed to Paris, 
and then to Maly. I therefore seize the moment, whilst his image 
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is fresh before us, to say a few words on the artistic peculiarities of 
a man, who seems to me to surpass all others of his time. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that his likeness to 
Mozart, which is really very striking, extends to his music. In 
him we have an entirely new artist-nature. It seems as if the 
nations bordering upon Germany were trying to emancipate them- 
selves from the dominion of German music. Some Germans may 
lament this, but to a far-seeing thinker, with a thorough know- 
ledge of the world, it can only be natural and gratifying. Thus, 
Chopin represents his native country ; Bennett, England ; Verhulst 
promises to become a worthy champion of Holland; even in 
Hungary also a national spirit is awakening ; and since they all 
regard Germany as their dearest teacher, no wonder if they adhere 
to her precepts—at the same time that they are trying to make a 
musical language for themselves. For that no country in the 
world has yet produced masters to compare with our great ones, is 
a fact which no one attempts to deny. In the north of Europe 
also national tendencies are asserting themselves. In Stockholm, 
Lindblad has recast his old national melodies for us; and Ole Bull, 
though not a productive genius of the first order, has done his best 
to introduce amongst us the strains of his native country. ‘The 
recent outburst of Scandinavian poetry would itself have given an 
impulse to his musical talents, even if he had not already been 
reminded by her mountains and lakes, her runes and aurora 
borealis, that the north has a full right to a language of her own. 

Our young composer, too, learned much from the poets of his 
native country; he knows and loves them all; the old legends 
and sagas filled his boyish fancy, and the sounds of Ossian’s giant 
harp reached him. from the coasts of England. A distinct northern 
character appears for the first time in his compositions, especially 
in the Ossian overture; though he would certainly be the last 
to deny what a debt he owes to German masters. He is familiar 
with them all; and the devotion which he has bestowed on their 
works, they have rewarded—as they reward all who are loyal to 
them—by raising bim into their own consecrated ranks. Of 
modern composers Mendelssohn’s influence is discernible in certain 
instrumental combinations in the overture to Ossian, and in the 
Symphony there is much which recalls Franz Schubert ; on the 
other hand, the style of Gade’s melodies is throughout entirely 
original, and they are of a more popular (volksthiimlicher) cast 
than is hitherto the case in the higher kinds of instrumental music. 
Altogether the symphony surpasses the overture in every respect, 
in natural power as well as in mastery over technique. One thing 
remains to be hoped—that the artist may not be overwhelmed by 
his nationality; that his imagination, which (as some one has 
said) streams forth like the aurora borealis, should be thoroughly 
developed on all sides ; and that he should explore other spheres 
of nature and life. ‘Thus all artists might be counselled first to 
acquire originality, and then to throw it aside, as the snake casts 
his old skin when it begins to be too tight. 

But as the future is hidden and one’s expectations are often 
disappointed, it is sufficient to proclaim our belief that from such 
remarkable talents, very noble and beautiful results may be ex- 
pected. Like Bach, the mere chance of his name is enough to 
have turned his thoughts to music, for, strangely enough, its four 
letters represent the four open violin strings. Let no one deride 
this happy little omen, nor yet this other—that his name may 
be written by a single note (in four clefs): a problem which the 
cabalists will easily solve. We are already expecting another 
Symphony of Gade’s; it is different from the fitst, in being 
softer and calmer ; and brings befere one the lovely beechwoods of 
Denmark. 


a on 








STERNDALE BENNETT.* 

Unfortunately I have not heard Bennett play this concerto; I 
have not even heard it with orchestra ; therefore Iam more likely 
to praise it too little than too much. It would, perhaps, have 
been better for the player had the orchestral parts been inserted or 
at least indicated in the pianoforte copy. Composers who carry their 
music in their heads often demand too much in these cases, and there 
are but few players who can hum the instrumental parts as they play. 

he concerto is in F minor, and in three movements, according to 
the usual form; it is rather serious in character, though not 
mournful. A pleasing barcarole connects the first and last move- 
ments, and it is this, I am told, which gained the hearts of all his 
hearers when the composer played the concerto in Leipsic. /Some 
composers are fond of joking Bennett on the prominent paft which 
water plays in all his compositions, as if in this also the Englishman 
betrayed himself./ With the orchestra this barcarole must produce 
a charming effect>and may be classed with his most successfu) 
works: the overture to the Naiads, and the masterly sketches, 
‘¢ The Lake, the Millstream, and the Fountain.” ‘The other move- 
ments do not display anything particularly new in their formation ; 
or, I should rather say, their novelty does not lie in any startling 
effects, so much as in their unpretending simplicity. Thus at the 
close of the solos, where there is usually a long string of shakes | 
Bennett’s shake breaks off and dies away softly, as if to prevent 
all applause ; and it is like this through the whole concerto; there 
is no bravura, no striving for display; all his anxiety is that the 
composition should be heard—the executive skill of the player is 
taken for granted as quite a secondary matter,” Therefore it 
exhibits no new mechanical combinations or finger<passages ; and 
though it demands great proficiency in the performer, yet it is a 
proficiency in musical tact and feeling, which shall understand 
when to subordinate itself to the orchestra and when to take the 
lead, rather than in rapid execution. /There are plenty of beautiful 
melodies, charming and flowing, as Bennett’s always are. The 
last movement, contrary to the composer's character, is almost 
humorous, though even there his lyrical nature comes out at 
This notice will suffice. Bennett’s reputation is already so great 
in Germany that the fact of the existence of the concerto will of 
itself induce pianoforte-players to try it. For the sake of true art 
may he long continue to delight us with his compositions ! 








MapAME ARABELLA GODDARD has given ‘ Pianoforte Recitals ” 
this week at Guildford, Winchester, and Southsea, with brilliant 
success. The last ‘* Recital” of her present series takes place on 
Monday at Hastings. 

NationaL Cuorat Socretr.—Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise 
and Rossini’s Stabat Mater are announced for performance by 
the National Choral Society, at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday the 
27th. Conductor, Mr. G. W. Martin. 

SacrepD Harmonic Socrety.—Last night Haydn's Creation was 
performed, with Mdme. L. Sherrington, Mr. Cummings, and 
Signor Foli, as the principal characters. 

Tue Crystal PaLace SaTurDay AFTERNOON ConcERTS have 
been resumed under the direction of Herr Manns. ‘The programme 
of the 26th ult. comprised Schumann’s splendid symphony in B 
flat, No. 1, and Auber’s vivacious overture, Zanetta. The orchestra 
was also in forcein Beethoven’s glorious pianoforte concerto in C, No. 
4, the eloquent exponent of which was Madame Arabella Goddard, 
who right royally maintains her supremacy asa pianist, whether in a 
chamber composition or the grand instrumental epics of the master 
minds. It was a graceful act to produce Mr. A. Sullivan’s clever 
overture, Jn Memoriam, which so impressed the Norwich connois- 
seurs at the autumn festival. ‘The vocalists were Mdlle. Sinico and 
Fraulein Drasdil. Mr. Sullivan was called for at the close of his 
work, and Madame Arabella Goddard had quite an ovation for her 
brilliant execution.—Queen. 


* Pianoforte Concerto, No, 4. 
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LETTER FROM MENDELSSOHN TO HEINRICH 
BARMANN, IN MUNICH.* 
Rome, 14th February, 1831. 

Dear Barvanx,—My promise of writing to you has been very 
badly kept, and really you might almost be angry with me; but 
when every day brings some new event, and everything around one 
is continually changing, the quantity of things one has to say 
makes it just as difficult to write a a sensible letter as when 
one is living on in one’s old way and has nothing particular to tell ; 
but now that I have broken the silence, do write to me again soon, 
for I want so much to know how you all are, how you are getting 
on, and what you are doing. ‘There would be no room in a letter 
to describe all that I have seen and done, besides it is impossible to 
write it, telling does so much better, and who knows that we may 
not soon have on opportunity! For I have an immense wish to 
spend a few weeks in Munich this year, and if all goes as I hope, I 
a pay you a visit again this autumn, and appear unex- 
pectedly in the Carlstrasse, eat dumplings, play the A flat major 
sonata, and then you will say: “It’s killing!” This is another 
reason why I particularly want a letter from you, and you must 
tell me if you mean to stay the summer and autumn in Munich, or 
if you have any travelling plans, etc. ‘Those days we spent there 
together were far too pleasant not to be repeated, it was the jolliest 
time I have ever had, and you know very well that I owe it all to 
you, and am deeply grateful, as you may imagine. It’s a wonder- 
ful life here, more full and stirring than one could find anywhere 
else ; and yet after all, one is a musician, and does long for some 
real music—which is not to be had. Of course there are other 
things to make up for it, things full of music in themselves: the 
most delicious spring air, warm blue sky, glorious pictures every- 
where, and all nature more bright and beautiful than one could 
ever imagine; and yet as I write to you I feel that there is some- 
thing wanting, a musical sound, a musical being, and I would 
give anything for half an hour'’s”chat with you. Since I came to 
Italy I have heard no music but my own, the singers and orchestra 
are too bad. In Vienna and Florence the first parts are taken by 
singers whom I knew in London as quite second-rate, Mdlle. Carl 
from Berlin, was engaged as prima donna for Rome (she failed 
however, and so the contract was broken), and such people as 
Pasta, Malibran, or David, are not to be thought of, they are in 
London or Paris again. So it is perfectly natural that the public 
cannot enjoy it, and | assure you that nowhere in all Rome have I 
felt less musically inspired than at the Opera. Fancy an orchestra 
like that in a small Bavarian village; it is difficult to describe it. 
Amongst others there is a first clarinet in the Teatro di 
Apollo. Oh, Birmann, you should hear him! - The wretch begins 
everything with an appogiatura, the third note never gets out at 
all, at the end comes a shake which he works with his elbow, and 
the fellow has such a tone that the first minute I thought it must be 
a very bad oboe; but then came a solo for the oboe, and I dis- 
covered my mistake. ‘The bassoons imitate a comb to perfec- 
tion, not a single instrument is in tune, except the great drum ; 
there is always somebody out, and the kettledrum comes in 
suddenly with a bang in the middle of a pianissimo;—but 
then the first fiddle says ‘‘Sh! Sh!"—and so keeps all straight. 
The contrabasso is an awful creature, and wears a red cap in 
the orchestra ;— and so the whole thing goes “with fire and 
precision,” as the critics say in Germany. They have never played 
asymphony in Rome. But their pride is that some years ago 
Haydn’s Creation was done, and that the orchestra, they say, 
managed it very tolerably, for that such extremely difficult music 
could go well would be impossible, even in Germany where they 
understand something about such scientific stuff. Then I make a 
face like St. Nepomuk, remind myself that I am in the land of 
music, where everything is to be had except musicians, and so I 
devote myself to the young girls who don’t talk much about art, 
and are, therefore, all the prettier. One thing more, though—they 
always use a horrid keyed (chromatic) trumpet, which seems to 
me like a pretty woman with a beard; it has not even got the 
chromatic notes, and sounds most feeble and unnatural. There's 
a fellow who plays variations on it. Now mind you don't show 
this page to Stuntz, or else he'll kill me when I come to Munich 
again ;—besides of course I only speak of Rome, it may be different 


* From Nohl’s Musiker-Briefe, 





elsewhere. But now if I tell you that notwithstanding all this I 
am having a glorious time of it, have spent a winter that has 
passed like a moment, and am in the jolliest spirits, you will think 
that I have turned apostate to good music ; butit isnot so. Every 
morning early I compose in my room most industriously, so that I 
may have something new to show you when I come, and that’s 
why I have been so happy and haven’t wanted anything ; at twelve 
I go out, and wander about Rome, sceing picture galleries 
and ruins, or else walk into the country. In the evenings 
I am always at gry more than ever in my life, have seen 
numbers of a a of the most various nations and countries 
enjoying themselves together — which is by no means unin- 
teresting ; and then there is the mild spring air, which makes 
one forget the winter, and brightens up everything. I don’t use 
my stove any more, but sit at the open window ; the almond trees 
are blossoming everywhere, the trees are budding, and one often 
itively wants shade; this in February is not to be despised. 
Then there was the mad Carnival, during which one was out and 
about the whole dey, the place swarming with the queerest masks, 
the Italian ladies parading in all their splendour, and the con/eiti 
flying about like mad. This childish nonsense becomes quite a 
passion, and it’s impossible to escape being pelted ; the ladies have 
nosegays, roses, and violets thrown into their carriages, and in 
return they pelt one with bonbons and burnt almonds ; one lies in 
wait for one’s friends, and contrives all manner of plots and tricks, 
and the men look like millers, they get so covered with white dust, 
Unfortunately, we have been cheated out of the three last days, 
which are always the wildest; the day before yesterday when I 
arrived on the Corso laden with confetti, I find it all black with 
men, no ladies, no masks, and at last discover in a corner an cdict 
from the Pope declaring the Carnival at an end, in consequence of 
serious events ;— that is to say, a revolution was suspected, and so 
there were soldiers posted in all the streets with loaded muskets, 
and in the evening some shots were actually fired, people were 
arrested, and one man was seriously wounded. So all the fun was 
turned into grave earnest, and though Lent does not begin till the 
day after to-morrow, the streets are quiet and everything just as 
usual. And now, basta!/; how this letter will bore you! Butif it 
moves you to answer, it will have gained its object, and you 
promised me that you would be sure to answer at once ; so please, 
please do. ‘, M. B. 





Monpay Porutar Concerts.—At the concert this afternoon Herr 
Pauer is the pianist. Among other things Schubert’s pianoforte trio, 
in E flat (No. 2), will be played for the first time at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. On Monday evening, also for the first time, 
Herr Joachim will lead the first of two sestets by Herr Brahms 
(in B flat), for two violins, two violas, and two violoncellos. 

CrysraL PALace Concerts.— At the concert to-day Schumann's 
symphony in D minor (No. 3, or No. 4?), Beethoven's pianoforte 
concerto in E flat (pianist Mdme. Schumann), and Mendelssohn's 
overture, The Hebrides, are included, among other attractive pieces 
vocal and instrumental. Mdme. Schumaun is to play solos by 
Mendelssohn, and Miss Edmonds, Miss Franklin, ph Signor Foli, 
are to sing. 

Mr. Howarp Gover has just completed a new operetta, which, 
we understand, will shortly be produced at one of our metropolitan 
theatres. 

Stroup.—Madame Arabella Goddard, accompanied by Miss 
Edmonds, gave a “‘ Pianoforte Recital,” with singing, at the Sub- 
scription Rooms here, the other night, which proved a great attrac- 
tion to the lovers of the pianoforte in this not very musical town. 
The programme was admirably made out, and included specimens 
from some of the most distinguished masters of the art. Several 
pieces were encored both vocal and instrumental. Madame God- 
dard, whose professional engagements are doubtless very numerous, 
fixed the date of her ‘‘ Recital” somewhat late in our season, and 
only such a celebrated name as hers would have secured even a 
tolerably well filled room. As it happened, the whole performance 
was so genuine a success that another ** Recital” (sometime in Oc- 
tober, November, or early in December) would be certain to bring 
acrowded audience. Such playing cannot be heard too often. 
The Pastoral Sonata of Beethoven was alone worth double the 
price of a ticket. The singing of Miss Edmonds, too, pleased 





‘ everybody.—(From a local reporter.) 
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NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Acis and Galatea and Locke's music to Macbeth seem as 
indissoluble with this Society as Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise 
and Mozart’s Requiem, or Rossini’s Stahat Mater, with the elder 
association which holds its meetings at Exeter Hall. I wish I 
could congratulate the choir over which Mr. G. W. Martin pre- 
sides, but truth compels me to say that more progress might 
have been manif than at their latest performance. This 
with all deference to the announcement officially made in the 
book of words, that ‘‘the choir of this Society has been pro- 
nounced by the press and profession to be the most perfect that 
can be heard either in London or the country.” What does Mr. 
Henry Leslie say? Will the Leeds and Bradford choruses acknow- 
ledge that this is true? I think not—and they would be wrong if 
they did. Mr. Martin has some remarkably fine voices in his choir, 
but they are yet a very long way from what they might be; and 
much more active, careful, and frequent training will be required 
before they can hope to aspire to be ‘ the most perfect that can be 
heard in London ”-—to say nothing of the country, which can boast 
of many fine choirs besides the two named above. Of the perform- 
ance of Feb. 19th there is little to say beyond the fact that the 
principal solo parts were sustained by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Leigh Wilson, Mr Kerr Gedge, and Mr. Weiss, the 
last being encored in the famous love song of the Monster Poly- 
pheme, which he gave with great spirit and effect. After Handel's 
charming pastoral, Mdlle. Mariot de Beauvoisin played Liszt's 
pianoforte arrangement on airs from Le Prophéte, and being 
encored gave Thalberg’s ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” with credit to the 
player and satisfaction to the audience. In the Macbeth music 
the ** Echo” chorus was called for again, and repeated, but without 
the “ echo,” who (or which) being placed in some remote quarter, 
and unaware of the compliment, lent no ‘responsive voice”-—soft 
or otherwise, Wednesday next Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise 





Oraan PerrorMANce.—A performance on the organ was given 
on Friday, in what was once the Chapel of the Sardinian Embassy 
but now the Chapel of the Ambassador of the kingdom of Italy, 
by the Masters Charles and Arthur Le Jeune, aged respectively 
eleven and thirteen years. They are thesons of the organist of the 
chapel, and their remarkable musical powers in their performance 
of the most difficult pieces of Sebastian Bach and the classical 
writers, excite considerable interest amongst musical authorities. 
Their playing of the most elaborate of the pedal fugues of Bach, 
without the music and from memory, in the most finished and 
inasterly style, creates wonder and astonishment. ‘Their performance 
of the fugue known as ‘St. Ann’s” (in E flat), the C major, the 
1) major, and the well-known great fantasia and fugue, in G minor, 
produced an extraordinary impression. ‘They are both to be pre- 
sented by Mr. Goss, organist of St. Paul’s, with a complete edition 
of the works of John Sebastian Bach, which have been subscribed 
for by a few of their admirers. They will perform on the St. 
Paul’s organ on the day on which the presentation takes wie, 


New Partuarmonic Soctety.—The second soirde musicale took 
place at St. James's Hall, on ‘Tuesday evening. ‘The performance 
commenced with a string quartet in A major, by Mr. James Lea 
Summers, which was extremely well played. Every movement 
was warmly applauded, and deservedly so, for—in the language of 
an authority —* it is a werk of power and imagination, wrought in 
a very high degree, and also in the highest fervour of imagination.” 
Hummel’s pianoforte Trio Concertante in E was performed with 
admirable effect by Miss Madeleine Schiller, the violin and violoncello 
by Messrs. Amor and Paque. Miss Schiller next played Thalberg’s 
Jantasia on airs from La Straniera, in which she was encored. The 
members of the vocal choir gave several part-songs effectively. 
Miss Marie Stocken sang Beethoven's ‘* Ah perfida” and a charm- 
ing ballad by Mr. Benedict, ‘‘Sighing for thee,” which was also 
redemanded. Miss Clara Holmes, in a song by Spohr, and two 
songs by Mr. H. Holmes, ‘* The Stars” and “ I dreamed of thee,” 
—was highly successful, as was also Mr. George Calker in an 
Italian song and Herr Blumenthal’s popular ‘“ Message.” Mr. 
Joseph A. Barnett was director for the evening, and Mr. William 


A VALENTINE TO KATE. 


“ My super-dainty Kate, 
For dainties are all cater.” 
Taming of the Shrew, Act 2, Se. 6. 

There is a day within the varied year, 

A day on which love’s feelings are let loose, 
A day to lovers of all others dear, 

Because it gives to them a fair excuse 
To speak those feelings which they need not fear 

To tell, or write, if properly they have 
The privilege allowed them on this best of days, 
When poetry moulds love's fancies into phrase. 


Ah! hapless me! whom three heart-rending miles 
Davide from her the only one I love; 

Upon whose sunny, soft, and joy-wreathed smiles 
I've gazed, however painful they did prove; 

The very thought of whose sweet face beguiles 
The time that seenis so lazily to move 

Since when my heart I did at beauty’s shrine 

Ta’en captive by those sunny smiles resign. 


If any female critic—as for men, 
I do so thoroughly despise the crew, 
A thought of them ne'er floats into my ken— 
If any female critic, now if you 
Would scan the merits of my lyric pen, 
I'm willing to admit it may be true 
That I might not be quite correct the while 
In using such a phrase as ‘‘sunny smile.” 


Yet I've seen smiles so “ sunny” that the sun 
Did seek to try if he could find a cloud 
His disappointed head behind to run, 
And thus escape the jesting of the crowd 
Of heavenly bodies that around him hung, 
Some whispering, others crying out aloud 
How all the long-famed lustre of his state 
Was beaten hollow by a smile from KATE. 


No more to-day, I'm tired of this metre— 
Ottava Rima I do think they call it ; 
And since it pleased our provident Creator 
To make my brain poetic, not enthrall it 
With common sense, I e’en think it better 
To end my subject and no longer maul it, 
But merely say, while life and thought combine, 
I'll be to thee a faithful VaLentine. 


The Terrace, Park, Feb. 14. Ficaro. 





Signor GuGLIELMO, the baritone singer, has arrived in town. 

Roya Gatvery or ILtusreation.—The Family Legend, which 
was revived some time back and met with considerable success, will 
be withdrawn at the end of next week, when the Gallery will be 
closed for a few days, in order to prepare the new entertainment 
by Mr. ‘I’. W. Robertson, the popular author of Ours. ‘The story 
is Venetian, and the scenery has been entrusted to the pencils of 
Mr W. Telbin and Mr. John O'Connor. Our readers vill be glad to 
learn that Mrs. German Reed, who has been suffering from severe 
indisposition for the last three weeks, is now rapidly recovering, 
and will resume her professional labours in the forthcoming 
novelty. 

Miss Ropertine HenpeRrson, the accomplished prima donna of 
the Gallery of Illustration, has announced her benefit for next 
Saturday evening, when no doubt her numerous friends and 
admirers will assemble in force to greet her. ‘The fair artiste hasse- 
lected two of her best characters to appear in—Marie, in Widows, 
Bewitched, and Lischen, in Offenbach’s Lischen et Fritzchen, 
which she played with so much success before the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, at Sir Elward 
Kerrison’s mansion at Norfolk. Wy. 

Mapame Marroretit Garora and Signor Garcia have been singing 
at the Saturday Evening Concerts, Glasgow. The North British Daily 
Mail writes :—“ The appearance and singing of these artists were the 
principal features in the concert. The fair prima donna was in good 
voice, and was well received throughout. Her singing of Gounod’s 
serenade displayed her vocal powers to great advantage, and drew 
from the audience a hearty burst of applause. Signor Gurcia isa sweet 
and powerful baritone. All his pieces, but especially Arditi’s beautiful 
song, “The gift of the giver,” were sung lna masterly style. His 
reception was such as will warrant his more frequent appearance in 





Ganz accompanist, Bb, B. 


Glasgow. 
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Lincotn.—(rom a correspondent.)—Madame Arabella God- 
dard’s “ Pianoforte Recital” at the Assembly Rooms here was a 
splendid affair. No such playing has been heard for many years 
at Lincoln. Among the audience—a highly distinguished one— 
were remarked the Bishop of the diocese and his family—by no 
means the least interested in the rare selection of classical music 
which Mdme. Goddard had yp en Beethoven and other 
composers, including Sterndale Bennett, were drawn upon for 
treasures such as they alone could yield. How the great pianist of 
our day interprets these masters I need not inform your readers. 
One of the most perfect treats to me was Sterndale Bennett's 
exquisite single movement, Allegro Grazioso, which I had never 
heard before in public, and which I am inclined to place side by 
side with his better-known Rondo Piacevole. Mdme. Goddard 
me ae it divinely, and I only wish its gifted = had been 
1ere to experience the pleasure I myself experienced, as one of the 
most enthusiastic admirers of our eminent English musician. To 
introduce so quiet a piece, too, at the beginning of a concert re- 
quired pluck. But that Mdme. Goddard has pluck, and lots of it, 
everybody knows. ‘lhe Sonata Pastorale of Beethoven was an 
extraordinary success. Two pieces (a study and A nage were 
encored, for which others were substituted by Mdme. Goddard, 
who was called after every one of her performances. The singer 
was Miss Fanny Armytage, who in Benedict's ‘* Rock me to sleep,” 
and Macfarren’s ‘‘ Late, so late,” was greatly admired and tho- 
roughly successful.—C, E. L——e. 

Miss Fanny Poor's concert of vocal and instrumental music, at the 
Pimlico Rooms, Warwick Street, South Belgravia, on Thursday evening 
the 28th instant, promises to be very attractive. Mr. William Harrison, 
of the Royal English Opera, will sing ‘The Muleteer” from Balfe’s 
Rose of Castile, aud will join in the celebrated trio, ‘I’m not the Queen,” 
with Miss Robertine Henderson and Miss Fanny Poole. Madame Weiss, 
Signor Ciabatta, Mr. H. Ashton, Mr. Carter, Miss L. V. Trust, and 
Miss Kathleen Ryan will lend their valuable assistance. Several 
oped songs composed by the fair beneficiaire will be sung. Mr. V. 

vlmes and Mr. 8. J. Poole, are the accompanists. 

Mr. Sits Reeves 1n Guascow.—The North British Daily Mail, of 
date the 18th instant, thus speaks of Mr. Sims Reeves at the Abstainers’ 
Union Concert :—* The City Hall was crammed on Saturday evening 
to a degree that lias seldom been equalled. It would have been scarcely 
possible to squeeze another person into the throng, while hundreds were 
turned away from the doors. The occasion for all this stir and crush 
lay in the announcement that Mr. Sims Reeves was to sing. Mr. Reeves 
was in his finest voice, and, what is more, in his most genial mood—as, 
indeed, he could hardly fail to be, considering the furor of excitement 
carried to the highest pitch which his appearance created. He sang 
three songs—‘ The Maid of Llangollen,” Come into the garden, Maud,” 
and “ My Pretty Jane.” These simple melodies he sang with all that 
exquisitely liquid sweetness and purity of tone, all that marvellous ease 
and grace of manner, all that extraordinary power of so managing the 
resources of art as to make them seem the spontaneous and artless 
expressions of truth and nature, for which he is distinguished in a 
degree certainly unparalleled, if not unapproachable. After each 
performance the applause was prolonged and tumultuous, and the 
demand for a re-hearing so loud and persistent that it was in vain to 
dream of saying “nay.” In compliance, Mr. Reeves repeated the first 
and the last of his songs, substituting for ‘Come into the garden,” 
“ My Love is like a Red, Red Rose,” his “ rendering” of which appealed 
perhaps more strongly than any of his other pieces to the audience. At 
the close of his last piece they withdrew en masse. The hall was 
emptied without any one apparently thinking of what was to come after 
—a significant compliment to him, though a poor one to those associated 
with him. In the room of Miss Poole and Mr. Thomas, who were 
unable to appear, Miss Laura Baxter and Mr. Lawler came forward. 
Miss Baxter sang “ She never told her love,” “ By the Sad Sea Wave,” 
and “ The Soldier’s Tear,” the first of which was heartily encored. A 
like compliment was paid to Mr. Lawler in “The Wanderer.” Mr. 
Berger was the piani-t, and his accompaniments were as admirable as 
they usually are, while he opened the second part with an original 
fantasia entitled ‘* Waverley.” It will be noted that Mr. Reeves is to 
sing again on Wednesday evening. We would advise all who wish to 
hear him to provide themselves with tickets in time. 

Bouron.—Mesers. Rosenthal and Parkinson, with Madame Lancia, 
have been giving a series of representations at the theatre. Faust, 
Martha, The Bohemian Girl, and the Ballo in Maschera, were the operas, 
On the occasion of Madame Lancia’s benefit Maritana was chosen. 
‘Madame Lancia,”—says the Bolton Chronicle—is a finished singer 
and actress, and at the conclusion of the opera sang “ Rodes’ Air with 
Variations,’.with magnificent effect.” 





Epixsurcu.—(F'rom a correspondent.)\—On Saturday morning last 
Jan. 27, Mr. Walter Hately gave a Pianoforte Recital in the Hopetoun 
Rooms, in presence of a large audience, Mr, Hately was assisted by 
Mr, A. C. Mackenzie, violinist. The following was the programme :— 
Part I. Sonata in D minor (Clementi) ; Prelude and Fugue, in C sharp 
major (Bach); Solo Violin—Scene de ballet (De Beriot); ‘* Sehnsucht ” 
—Fantasia, Op. 124 (Moscheles) ; Valse—Op. 34, No. 1 (Chopin). 
Part II. Sonata in G rR 9 80, No. 8, piano and violin—(Beet- 
hoven); Pastorale (J. Field); Nocturne—No. 2, Op. 15 (Chopin); 
Solo Violin—Romance in G (Beethoven) ; Impromptu—Op. 63 (G. 
Satter); Caprice Brillant—*La Truite” (Heller), Mr. Hately is 
rather a graceful than a powerful executant. He cultivates the piano 
rather than the forte style, to which so many players resort with the 
view of impressing their audience. The pieces selected ly him were 
of different orders of merit and not all equally adapted to show off the 

wers of the performer. Clementi’s sonata is a little prolix. Mr. 
Hately's playing of the sonata did full justice to it, and the audience 
appeared very well pleased. The prelude and fugue, by Bach, was 
even better played than the sonata, and delighted all the Bachites 
present. The violin solo was a capital performance. Mr. Mackenzie's 
tone tells at once upon his audience, and in the “ Scene de ballet” of De 
Beriot, he thoroughly enlisted his hearers’ attention. The * Sehnsucht ” 
of Moscheles, and the valse of Chopin, were most pleasingly and 
effectively rendered by Mr. Hately. The sonata in G major (Beet- 
hoven), which opened the second part, was the feature of the enter- 
tainment. Field’s Pastorale and Chopin’s Noctu’ne were good examples 
of the modern school. Beethoven’s romanza in G came next to the sonata 
in puint of acceptability with the audience. Beethoven, in short, was the 
best parallel to himself in the afternoon’s programme. With the senti- 
ment of the romanza Mr. Mackenzie was fully en rapport, and his rich 
tone was heard to fine effect in delivering the charming melody with its 
beautiful cadences and various digressiuns. Both in the course of the 
performance, and at the close the young artist was greeted with cordial 
applause. With two pieces of the “ brilliant ” school Mr. Hately brought 
to a close a concert which reflected much credit on himself and his col- 
league.—The second of Madame Weisse’s classical chamber concerts took 
place on Monday night (January 29th), in the Hopetoun Rooms, which 
were filled by a fashionable audience. The programme showed the same 
admirable taste in the selection of pieces as at the first concert. Beet- 
hoven’s trio in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3, was the first piece. The 
performance, by Madame Weisse, Messrs. Mackenzie and Daubert, was 
extremely good throughout, but of its four movements, the andante 
with variations pleased the most, the delicacy and grace of its strains 
being admirably preserved by the executants. Herr Daubert had an 
opportunity, in two solos, of proving his claim to rank with the best 
violoncellists of the day. is solos were a “ Romanza” by Wolilerr, 
and a Musette of the seventeenth century, arranged by Offenbach, In 
both Herr Daubert, by his finished execution and great taste, merited 
the highest praise. The Musette especially, a charming bit of melody, 
exquisitely played, called forth the applause of the audience, and the 
artist was unanimously recalled. Beethoven's sonata in E flat, No. 3, 
Op. 12, for piano and violin, was most effectively rendered by Madame 
Weisse and Mr, Mackenzie. The quartet on this occasion was Mozart's 
in G major, and was one of the greatest enjoyments of the evening. 
The performance by Messrs. Kuchler, Mackenzie, Von Rath, and 
Daubert, was all that could be desired for precision and delicacy of 
treatment. Haydn's trio in G major, with the spirited Rondo all’ 
Ongarese, brilliantly played, brought the concert to a close. 


Miss Hires has been singing at a performance of Judas Maccabeus 
given by Mr. M’Laren in the Music Hall, Edinburgh. The Dai'y 
Review writes :—" Miss Hiles sang with such uniform excellence that 
it would be difficult to say in which of her solos she appeared to most 
advantage. We may, however, particularize the airs, ‘ Pious orgies’ 
and ‘ Wise men flattering,’ both of which were beautifully and truly 
rendered.” 


Liverrooi.—A most interesting performance of vocal and instru- 
mental mtisic, in aid of the Cretan Refugees, was given in the small 
concert-room, St. George’s Hall, on Saturday evening week. The 
performers, vocal and instrumental, were M. Avierino, M. A. Avierino, 
M. C. Vaschetti, Miss Harriet Ralli, Mr. N. Covas, Miss Elsie Cliffore, 
Miss Helene Papayanni, Mr. M. Manuel, and Mr. John J. Negreponte ; 
all Greek amateurs, and able ones. The usual etiquette observed 
towards amateur entertainments does not admit of our criticising the pro- 
ceedings. In the majority of cases this abstinence is advantageous, but 
in the present a standard of comparison might have been set up without 
injustice to the performers, whose accomplishments were far in advance 
of anything of the kind we have met with. The post of conductor was 
filled by Signor Tito Mattei, from London, who played a solo on the 
pianoforte at the end. The hall was filled to overflowing, and it is hoped 
a large sum was realized.— Liverpool Courier, Feb. 19. 
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Puitaanuonic Concerts.—The directors of the Philharmonic Society 
have issued a very promising programme for their fifty-fifth season. 
The concerts are fixed for the Mondays March 11th and 25th, April 
8th, May 6th and 20th, June 17th, and July 1. The Society is under 


the immediate patronage of the Queen and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, who in all probability will honour some of the concerts with 
their presence, taking as they do a lively interest in the Society’s suc- 
cess. With the appointment of the new conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
organist to Her Majesty—a professor who, as a composer, pianist, and 
violinist, has earned early distinction—a new line of policy, or rather 
the restoration of the primitive principles on which the institution was 
based, has been determined upon by the directory, of which Mr. Cusins 
isa member. 1t appears that Mr. Sullivan and M. Gounod have been 
specially engaged to compose new overtures, which will be executed 
during the series. Moreover, Professor Bennett has promised to com- 
plete the symphony, three movements of which were played in 1865, 
and which required a fourth movement to render it thoroughly 
orthodox. Now, this policy of the directors takes the wind out of the 
sails of the rivals of the old society, a rivalry which at first affected to 
produce novelty, but soon fell back on the old répertoire~ Mr. Cusins 
seems resolved to essay the winning of his spurs as a conductor, for 
Beethoven’s en i Ce and Choral Fantasia (the pianoforte in 
the latter to be played by Madame. Arabella Goddard), and Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Walpurgis Night,” will be included in the schemes. The 
subscribers will be glad to hear that increased accommodation will be 
afforded to them as regards space and comfort in their stalls, This 
Philharmonic programme will startle the prophets, who boasted about 
the dissolution of the old Society.— Queen. 

Mr. Ganz’s Pranororte Rectrats.—The first of three Pianoforte 
Recitals announced by Mr. Ganz took place on Wednesday evening at 
his residence, Queen Ann Street, Cavendish Square. The selection 
was taken from the works of Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
and Chopin, in the first fr and from those of Schulhoff, Stephen 
Heller, in the second, including two or three compositions of his own. 
Mr. Ganz was vocally assisted by Mdlle, Enequist, who sang Mozart's 
“ Non mi dir,” and two or, three Swedish lieder, which were encored ; 
she was accompanied to perfection by Mr. Benedict. Of the classical 
pieces played by Mr. Ganz the most admired were Mozart's fantasia in 
C minor, Op. 11 ; Chopin’s “ valse ” in D flat; Schubert's “ Impromptu” 
in A flat; and Beethoven’s sonata, Op, 27 (The Moonlight). All 
these created a profound sensation. In the second part Mr. Ganz was 
encored in Schulhoft’s Romance in A flat, and in his brilliant transcription 
of “ The Nightingale’s Trill "—his own adaptation of his own song—his 
playing was enthusiastically applauded, nor did this applause leave off 
until Mr. Ganz returned to the instrument, and played his galop “ Qui 
Vive,” which it is needless to say was received with immense favour. 
The recital gave evident satistaction to the numerous and fashionable 
assemblage present. Basui Bazoox. 

Beaumont Instirution.—A concert was given on Tuesday evening 
in aid of the distress in the east of London. The concert was under 
the patronage of Sir Thomas Fowel!l Buxton, Bart., M.P., Mr. Charles 
Salisbury Butler, M.P., and Mr. Acton 8. Ayrton, M.P. An opening 
address was spoken by Mr. R. N. Fowler. The singers were Misses 
Annie Howard, Annie Meadows, Emily Spiller, Mdlle. Annette Zuliani, 
Madame Thaddeus Wells, Messrs. Alfred Hemming, Frank Elmore, 
Leigh Wilson, Walter Reeves, and Herr F. Schottlaender; the instru- 
mentalists—Messrs. W. Carter and Alfred Carder (pianoforte), Herr 
Oberthur and Mr. T. H. Wright (harp), Herr Otto Booth (violin). Mr. 
Henry Wainwright gave two “ Recitals.” As performances worthy 
special notice we would cite Mr. Alfred Hemming’s singing of a very 
pretty song ‘ The Orphan’s Tear,” which being encord Mr. eae, 
substituted “ Alice, where art thou?” Mr. Leigh Wilson was recall 
after a new song composed expressly for him by F. M. Lott, called 
“That Other Shore ;” and Mr. Frank Elmore was much applauded in 
“ The Woodman’s Son.” Of the instrumental performances the most 
effective were Herr Oberthtir’s harp solos, “ Meditation” and “La 
Cascade,” his own compositions, both admirably executed, and a duet for 
pianoforte and violin on Guillaume Tell, played by Mr. Alfred Carden 
and Herr Otto Booth. A fantasia on the harp, by Mr. Wright, is also 
entitled to honourable mention. Mr. Alfred Carden was conductor. 

CuaTuam.—An evening concert was given at the Lecture Hall on 
Tuesday, under the direction of Mr. Rhodes of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Miss Florence De Courcy, Messrs. Rhodes, Plant, C. H. Cross, and 
Creke were the singers; Mr. G. Nicholson (flute), and Mr. Nelson 
Trons (pianoforte), representing the instrumental department. Miss 
De Courcy sang “ Lo! here the gentle lark,” “ Bid me discourse,” and 
Wallace’s «Song of May,” achieving her greatest effort in the last—a 
Joyous effusion worthy of its composer. Mr. Rhodes sang “ The 
Village Blacksmith” with a power that would not have disgraced its 
original. The other 1 gener acquitted themselves in a satisfactory 
manner, particularly Mr. Nicholson, whose flute playing created a sen- 
sation. R.3.G. 


here was a good attendance. 








Day versus Grecory.—Mr. G. A. Macfarren, the composer, com- 
menced recently a course of six lectures on Harmony with illustrations, 
vocal and instrumental, at the Royal Institution. Mr. Macfarren has 
the rare faculty of rendering a subject, dry in itself, interesting and 
attractive, fixing the attention of his hearers whilst conveying valuable 
instruction. His style is easy and colloquial, but he rises into poetry 
when some happy idea seems to inspire him. His opening address was 
of course introductory, treating of the distinctions between harmony 
and melody, referring to the diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic 
genera of the Greeks, the appropriation of the modes of the latter to 
the Christian church, descanting on major and minor modes most 
delightfully, and playfully treating concord and discord, claiming for 
the former the accuracy of the late Dr. Day's theories, and repudiating 
with utter scorn under the latter category the Gregorians, into whom he 
“ pitched” most awfully, evidently having his auditory in the same 
key. His section at the second lecture was the Ancient Strict or Dia- 
tonic Scale.— Queen. 


Cocxermouta, WaIreHAvEN.—Mr. J. Wales give an evening concert, 
on Thursday se’night, in the freemasons’ Hill. The singers were 
Miss Maria Wilson, Messrs. Barton and Cuverdale, and Mr. David 
Lambert. Miss Jenny Wales was solo-pianist and accompanist, and 
Mr. J. Wales, flautist. Miss Wilson sang “ There is music in the 
fountain,” and “ Within a mile of Edinboro’,” and was encored in the 
latter. Mr. David Lambert created an immense effect in Wallace’s 
“ Bell-ringer,” and was encored. He also gave the old English song, 
“ The Friar” with great spirit, which, too, he was called on to repeat, 
when he substituted “The Bashful Man.” In addition, Mr. Lambert 
introduced a new song “She never can be mine,” composed expressly 
for him, which, when sung as by Mr. Lambert on Thursday, is sure to 
win an encore. The Irish song “ Not myself at all,” by Mr. Lambert, 
was, in its way, inimitable. Mr. Wales gave two solos on the flute 
which showed his skilful manipulation on that instrument. He was 
loudly encored in his solo on “ American airs.” Miss Wales, ia addi- 
tion to her duties as accompanist, gave a solo on the pianoforte from 
Oberon, by Rene Favarger, her playing of which was decidedly good. 
Mr. Barton, who hasa pleasing tenor voice, was encored in “ Thou art so 
near and yet so far.” The glees were well sung, and the concert 
terminated with “God save the Queen.” The concert was a great 
success, 

Leeps.—Last evening the members of Dr. Spark’s choir entertained 
a large party of the residents of the town and neighbourhood at a 
soirée musicale in the new assembly room adjoining the Queen’s Hotel. 
A domestic bereavement made it impossible for Dr. Spark to preside, 
and Mr. Bowling undertook the duties of conductor. The part-singin 
was in all cases good. The choir is composed of professionals an 
amateurs, and it has that richness of tone that only a large proportion 
of voices of good quality can give toa chorus. ‘The opening part-song, 
“ The Snow's away,” by Mendelssohn, was sung with excellent feeling, 
and the “Ave Maria” of Arcadelt, was very cffectively rendered. 
Perhaps the most successful effort of the choir was Marschner’s 
serenade “Oh, why art thou not near me?” Dr. Spark’s “Ode to 
Labour,” written tor the opening of the great Industrial Exhibition in 
the Agricultural Hall, London, occupied a prominent place in the pro- 
gramme. It is full of rich choral effects, and includes two very pleas- 
ing songs. Miss Helena Walker sang one of the songs in the Ode and 
the song “ Thro’ the fields I wandered ” with fine taste, and was en- 
cored in the latter. Miss Beverley sang Mendelssohu’s “ First Violet,” 
with evident appreciation of its classical beauty. In the duet, “ Help 
me,” from Elijah, Miss &, Wurtzburg sang the Widow’s part with true 
feeling, and Mr. John Wilkinson gave the response of the Prophet with 
good effect. The same gentleman sang the “ Song of Labour,” in the 
Ode. The pianoforte duet, the “ March Turque,” by Mr. Silas, per- 
formed by Miss Wurtzburg and Mr. Sampson, drew forth applause ; but 
the lady’s playing of Bach’s Gigue was the instrumental feature of the 
evening.—Leeds Mercury, Feb. 16. 

Mr. Hersert Bonp has been singing with success at Bradford, in 
Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, The local papers speak highly of the quality 
of his voice, and of the improvement both in his singing and acting. 


Adhertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
blache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Voealist pr public speaker should be without it, To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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NEW EDITION 
THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADOLFo FeRRaki's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), pri:< 12s. 

London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


id , 32, Gl ter Terrace 





And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his 
Hyde Park, W. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH, 
A Crivellian method, upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN, and those of other successful pupils. 
Full Masic size, 7s. 


London: Hauuonp & Co. (late Jute), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 








NEW SONG, 

“SHE NEVER CAN BE MINE.” 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr. Davip LamBesr, 
Composed by W. ALLAN SNAITH. 

Price 3s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 

BENEDICT'S NEW SONG, 
“BIGHING FOR THES.” 
Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
Composed by WILFORD MORGAN. 
Price 4s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“HE HATH REMEMBERED HIS MERCY,” 
SACRED SONG. 
Sung by Miss Eorra Wynne. The Words from the 98th Psalm, 


The Music composed by GEORGE RUSSELL. 
Price 3s, 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“IMPRESSIONS OF SPRING,” 


Three Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte. 


No. 1. “ CAPRICCIETTO" in A flat. 
2. “IMPROMPTU ” in E flat. 
3. “ NOCTURNE” in E fiat. 


Composed by CARL HAUSE. 
Price 4s. each, 
London; Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“MEMORY’S GARLAND,” 
BALLAD. 


Sung by Miss Aveusta Tomson, at the Royal Princess's Theatre, in “ Tug Mistress 
OF THE MILL.” 


The Words by CHARLES HALL. 
Price 3s. 
London : Doncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


The Music by KING HALL, 





Just Published, 


THREE DUETS FOR SOPRANO AND MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
No. 1. THE INVITATION (* Oh come thou hither"). 
2, THE QUAIL ( Whence come those sounds along the gale 
3. THE SISTERS (‘ Come, haste, my sister dear ™). 
Composed by F. HAGEMAN. 
Price 3s. each. 
London: Dunxoaw Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 





SYDNEY SMITH'S 
FOUR 


NEW PIECES 


GUILLAUME TELL 


FANTASIA ON ROSSINI’S OPERA, 
Price Four Shillings. 








ETUDE de CONCERT 


Price Four Shillings. 





L’ANGE DU FOYER 


(‘THE ANGEL OF HOME,”) 
MELODIE VARIEE. 


Price. Four Shillings. 





REMINISCENCE DE 
BRUGES 


(LE CARILLON) ESQUISSE. 
Price Four Shillings. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MAYENCE, PARIS, anv BRUSSELS: 


MESSRS. SCHOTT. 
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Signor Cite Mattei’s 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Grande Valse 

Il Folletto (Galop) 

Un Sogno D’Amore (Nocturne) . 
Una Notte D’Estate (Nocturne) 
Addio del Passato (Transcription) 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 
Il Tramonto del Sole (Pensiero) 
Dancing Leaves. 

Mergellina (Barcarole) . 

La Harpe (Morceau de Salon) 
Souvenir D'Italie (Nocturne) 


Oh! dear, what can the matter 
be (Transcription) . 





_—_ kk ke Pk Le ke eR Ow 
Soceoeeeceeocoeooeoe se o & 


~ 
i) 


The Fairy’s Dream . 





ORPHEE AUX ENFERS . 4 0 
Arranged as a Duet. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno 
Non E Ver. 
Non Torno. (Romanza) 


(Romanza) 


wo ow ow we 
=> © <<. © 


Lo Scopato. Sung by Mr. Santley 





LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


LOUIS ENGEL’S 
Het Pieces for the Parmonium, 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 














Hunter's Prayer 2 . 
Cradle Song 1 6 
Larmes et Soupirs 3 0 
Le Coeur , 3 0 
Amour et Coquetterie 3 0 
Garibaldi March $8 0 
SIX SACRED MELODIES, 
Each Two Shillings. 
1, Let the bright Seraphim . . Handel. 
2. He was despised - Handel. 
3. Ave Verum . Mozart. 
4. Sanctus . . Beethoven. 
5. Austrian Hymn . Haydn. 
6. Hymna . Luther. 
SIX SECULAR MELODIES, 
Each Two Shillings. 
1. Come, sweet night - (Masaniello). 
2. Dal Tuo stellato (Mosé). 
3. Chorus of Huntsmen (Der Freischiitz). 


4 Quand je quittais la Norman‘tie. (Robert le Diable). 
Stringe il periglio .. - (Huguenots). 
. Il mio tesoro . . (Don Juan). 


aon 





THREE STUDIES FOR HARMONIUM, 
Three Shillings. 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS, 
- In Two Books, each Three Shillings, 


ENGEL’S HARMONIUM ALBUM. 
Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Containing a collection of Fifty favourite Airs and Pieces 
by Rossini, Verdi, Balfe, Meyerbeer, Mozart, etc., as well 
as National Airs (Scotch, Irish, French, etc.) 


This Collection is preceded by the concisest and completest In- 
structions for playing the Harmonium with effect, given in seventeen 
paragraphs. ‘These valuable Instructions, given by so experienced 
a teacher, and the best performer of the day, will be found nearly 
sufficient for Self-Instruction. 


ENGEL’S DUETS for HARMONIUM & PIANO 
Each Four Shillings. 
1. Lurline. | 4. Oberon. 











2. Prophéte. 5. Faust. 
3. Don Giovanni. 6. Africane. 





CHAPPELL AND CO, 





60, NEW BOND STREET. 
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Just Published, 


CH. FONTAINE’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIEGE, 


Old English 
Festival Dance 


Price Three Shillings, 





CH. FONTAINE'S 


POPULAR 


Pianotorte Pieces. 


SWING-SONG. Tenth Edition. 3 0 
MAY DAY. Valse Brillante . 3 0 
BLUE-BELL. Mazurka de Salon 3 0 
SLEIGH RIDE. Impromptu , 3 0 





METZLER & C0, 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST. 
LONDON, W. 





NEW SONG py CLARIBEL 





This Day, Price 4s. 





Strangers Yet 


LORD HOUGHTON, 


THE MUSIC BY 


CLARI BEL 


SUNG BY 


MDME. SAINTON-DOLBY. 





LONDON: 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 








Printed by Henpersoy, Rar Fewrow, at No. 


Ratt, and . 23, Berners Stre 
Published by Witttaw Duncan 


et, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in 
Davigon, at the Office, 244, Regent Street.—Saturday, Péruary 23, 1867, 
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